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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Is there no constancy in earthly things? 

No happiness in us, but whet must alter? 

No life, without the heavy load of fortane ? 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Tue discovery that she was supposed to be dead 
and drowned, that her friends mourned her untimely 
fate, and that Cecile and Mr. Forsythe had entered 
into possession of her property, had a fearfully ex- 
citing effect upon Lady Redwoode. She sat upright 
in her bed, and looked at the fisherman’s wife, on the 
entrance of the latter, with a pair of wild eyes that 
were absolutely startling in their feverish bril- 
liancy. 

‘‘ What is this I have heard, Jane ?” she demanded. 
“They think me drowned? Have you told no one 
of my rescue? Does no one suspect that I am still 
living ?” 

“No one, my lady,” replied the woman, shrinking 
before those wild, strange glances. ‘We did not 
dare to tell any one. People would have suspected 
us of intending to rob your ladyship. The truth is, 
my lady, Rills brought you home for dead, thinkin’ 
he might as well have your dimons as let the fishes 
have ’em. When you came to, we didn’t know what 
to do, but I have taken as good care of your lady- 
ship as I knew how. If it hadn’t been for Rills, you 
would have been drowned, so you won't be hard on 
him, my lady, will you?” she added, pleadingly. 

“No, Jane. I owe him my life, and I will reward 
him for rescuing me. His motive in picking me up 
does not affect my debt to him and to you.” 

She sighed wearily, and put back her clustering 
waves of golden hair with one hand. 

“| wonder if Hellice has been found,” she said to 
herself, in a tone almost inaudible to her nurse. “If 
the detectives have found her and taken her to Red- 
woode, what reception lias she met with from Cecile? 
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Poor Hellice has perhaps been told that I am dead. 
I must go back to Redwoode immediately, and assume 
my proper place. I must confront Cecile and Mr. 
Forsythe.” 

Her brow darkened, and her blue eyes gathered 
fire, as she remembered the treachery and baseness 
of the couple she had cherished. 

“I must get up, Jane,” she said, decidedly. 
* Bring me my clothes. I must set out for home this 
very night.” 

The woman essayed to combat this resolution, but 
she might as well have tried to stem the course of a 
mountain torrent. Lady Redwoode’s excitement lent 
her a factitious strength, and she believed herself 
fully able to undertake the journey to Redwoode. 
The nurse was too much in awe of her, to long hold 
out against her determination, but with many fore- 
bodings brought her ladyship’s garments, which had 
been dried and carefully ironed during the illness of 4 
their owner. These garments were put upon the 
invalid lady; her hair was knotted at the back of 
her head with all the art the fisherman’s wife could 
command, her travelling dress was buttoned, and Jane 
Rills then brough+ Lady Redwoode’s cloak and the 
jewels which the fisherman had so coveted. 

“ Here are your dimons, my lady,” she said, clasp- 
ing the brooch and bracelets in their place, and slip- 
ping the rings upon the wasted fingers. “ And here’s 
your watch and chain, and here’s your purse. Every- 
thing is just as it was when Rills found you. Your 
bonnet and scarf were lost in the sea.” 

She restored the various articles she had brought 
to their proper receptacles about the person of the 
baroness. 

“Tecan tie my handkerchief over my head until I 
reach a village where a bonnet can be obtained,” 
said her ladyship, wearily. “I will lie back on the 
bed to rest, while you get ready to accompany me. 
Tell your husband to get his boat ready to take us 
to the nearest seaport town. I want both you and 
him to accompany me to Redwoode, where I will re- 
munerate you for your trouble.” 

The fisherman’s wife eagerly consented to this pro- 





position, and hastened to don her Sundav garments. 
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while the baroness reclined on her pillow and sank 
into a troubled sleep. Jane Rills’s plain print gown 
and coarse straw bonnet were soon adorning her 
person, and she then stepped outside the door to 
look for her husband. She had expected to find him 
on the beach smoking his pipe, as had been his wont 
of evenings lately, but he was not there. The sloop 
was gone too, as she speedily observed. 

* He’s gone to one of the neighbours,” she thought. 
“Tl wait awhile, and then, if he don’t come, I'll look 
for him.” 

She returned to the dwelling and waited impa- 
tiently for his return. An hour, two hours passed. 
Lady Redwoode still slept uneasily in the little bed- 
room. Jane Rills alternated between the beach and 
the kitchen, full of anger at the singular absence of 
her husband. 

“ He’s gone over to Stropes’s, I do believe,” she 
said, at last, in angry impatience. “He never knows 
when to come home when he goes there. He’s 
drinking and carousing, I dare say, and may not be 
home till morning. I’vea good mind to go after him. 
*Tain’t more than a couple of miles by the road. 
I know he’s there, for Stropes asked him this morn- 
ing to come.” 

She looked in on the sleeping baroness, spent some 
minutes in anxious meditation, and finally decided to 
go in search of Rills, whose fortune and her own de- 
pended upon a prompt obedience to Lady Redwoode’s 
wishes. Leaving a candle burning in the kitchen 
she set out atonce on her long and lonely night-walk. 

She was absent an hour. Of course, she obtained 
no trace of her husband at the cottage where she 
sought him. She returned, expecting to find Rills at 
home, but before she reached her dwelling she had 
discovered that the sloop was still missing from the 
cove. Annoyedand alarmed at his singular absence, 
she hurried on to her cottage, pushed open the door 
and entered. The place seemed strangely desolate 
to her, and there was a look of confusion about the 
humble furniture that it had lacked an hour before. 
With a fearful foreboding, she hastened into the 
bedchamber, only to be met by an appalling dis- 
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Lady Redwoede was gone! 

For half @ leur alter the defiartur of the fisher- 
man’s wifé-on-her-errand, all-had wene on peacefully 
at the cottage, not a sound save the breathing of the 
sleeping baroness disturbing the stillness. But the 
period we have mentioned had scarcely elapsed 
when the sloop had entered the cove, and Rills, ac- 
companied by Luke Jenson, landed, and stealthily 
approached the humble dwelling ; 

“ We're all right now,” whispered Rills, “if Jane 
dou’t take it into her head to make a fuss. She’s 
taken a great fancy to my lady. Come right in, Luke. 
*T wont do to be staying outside. Let's have it over.” 

He opened the door and entered the cottage. To 
his great surprise, his wife was not at home. He 
beckoned Luke to enter, and then peered into the 
bed-room cautiously. The moonlight fell full upon 
the bed and the figure reclining upon it; Rills was 
instantly aware that Lady Redwoode was fully attired 
for a journey. 

A cold sweatbreke out upon his brow, and he 
pale with apprehension, 
side, whispering : 

“ My lady’s all dressed, Luke, even to her cloaks 
She’s thinking of goingoffjIam sure. Probably, sie 
has perstiaded Jane to go for a waggon-or a vessel to 
take her away. A few minutes more, and I should 


have bees booked for trouble!” 
“We have arrived at just the right minute!” re+ 
sponded Luke, with fears c to those ex 


0 

reased by: Bills, “Jane'll be coming back direetly: 
We've wo tine to lose. Help me to carry the lady to 
the boat. 

Rills nodded assent, and, motioning Luke to 
back, he boldly opened wide the door of the 
room, amébad vanced te the side ef the sleeping lady. 
He was @beut to raise her in his arms, to bear het oat 
of the cottage, whem she opened her eyes, and looked 
up at bite with a look of sudden remembrance, 

“So, Jane has found you, Rills,” she said, drawing 
herself up to a sitting posture. “Is your sloop in 
the bay? 

lady.” 


“Yes, 

“ Thenjif all be'ready, we will start at once,” said) 
the baronegs, arising to her feet. “I am anxious '¢# 
get away from hére before daybreak. I must move 
cautiously and secretly, for I have enemiesto combat 
and to punish. Come!” 

Rills retreated before her ladyship, convinoed that 
her allusion to enemiesteferred solely to himself and 
wife. He gave deprecating, imploring glance at 
Luke, who stood near the outer door, and he 
replied to it by awignificant nod meant to reassure 
him. Luke then drew his hat down over his eyes 
and turned up the collar of his coat, thus, in the dim 
light, defying recognition. 

“ Where is Jane ?” inquired the baroness, follow- 
ing Rills, and looking from one to the other of the 
twomen. “She must accompany me, you know.” 

“Jane's down at the sloop,” replied Rills. ‘She 
sent me up after you.” 

Lady Redwoode received this statement unques- 
tioningly. She ‘expressed her wish to go down to 
the sleop, and Rills offered her the support of his 
arm, while Luke preceded them tothe beach. The 
fisherman then rowed the baroness to his vessel, 
#ssisted her into the cabin, expressed his surprise 
that Jane had quitted the sloop, and hurried on deck 
to confer with Jenson, leaving her ladyship to the 
solitude of the close little room. 

“What am I to do now, Luke?” he asked, help- 
lessly. 

“Let things take their course! Her ladyship’ll 
fall asleep directly, for she is very weak and com- 
pletely used up. I'll warrant ber not to waken till 
we get to shore again. Up with the anchor, Rills. 
We're losing time !” 

The fisherman sprang to obey thecommand. Luke 
stood at the tiller, and the little craft sprang up to 
her work, bonnding away over the rippling waves, 
until she had reached thé open water. Then her 
course was changed, she was headed down the coast, 
and went flying before the wind with ease and swift- 
ness. 

“She goes like a bird,” exclaimed Luke, greatly 
relieved. “How fortunate it was that we missed 
seeing Jane. Women is a bother, anyhow. When 
you go home, Rills, you'd better appear strange about 
her ladyship’s disappearance, and let Jane think you 
don’t know nothing about it!” 

This advice coincided with the fisherman’s private 
sentiments. He rather dreaded to meet his wife after 
his present unauthorized proceeding, and shrank 
above all things from encountering her ‘vrath there- 
for. 

“ June shan’t know that I know where my ladyis!” 
he declared, so firmly that his scheming companion 
knew he could trust him implicitly, “Women have 
not got the judgment that men has, an’ she’d blame 
me for what I’ve done. I know she would. How 


still her ladyship is, Luke!” 


‘e stepped back to Lake's" 


| 


is over afore alarming her friends. As soon as sh 
gets well enough, TH go down to Reédwoode an 


of giving her up to her friends. 
mum till then!” 
“Twill! I will!” cried Rills. 
“Swear it!” 


been made lic by her friends. 

guard his 
r lips on the subject, 

- How Lake Jenson’s eyes twinkled then! 


He had formed plans—bat wha 


moon sinking below the horizon. 


coast and its indentations. 
silaace, alternately managing thie tiller. 
the lady of Redwoode slept on in the dark cabin. 


neattest Sorel Place. 
Wicinity Were all dark and silent. 


boat was lowered and made ready for use, 


boot wee silently dropped her anchor. 


ag/she was deposited upon the seat. 
ere am 1? 
wearily, for she was Very weak and tired. 


Rills. 
as to have rooms taken. for you at the inn. 
won't be able to travel till morning.”’ 

“It’s just as well,” responded Lady Redwoode, 


present vicinity to Sorel Place. “Jane is thought- 
ful. Please hasten ashore, Rills, for }.aw quite: ex- 
hausted.”’ 

Luke Jenson took up the oars, and; quietly and 
swiftly rowed to the beach. They were svgnm landed, 
the boat concealed from casual observation of night- 
wanderers, and Luke led the way up the road to his 
home. 

Lady Rédwoode was too, weak to, walk far, and 
Rills insisted upon carrying her,;which he did. In 
this way they reached Sorel Place, passed around 
to the rear of the house, and entered the kitchen. 
The light had been extinguished here, but Mrs. 
Jenson met the group at the door, and. whispered to 
her son, eagerly : 

“ Have you brought her, Luke?. Ah, yes, here she 
nomet, Take her up-stairs before she finds out. where 
she is.” 

At this moment Rills entered with his burden. 
“This way,” said Luke, taking.a dark lantern 
handed him by his mother, who deemed it better for 
their present purpose than a candle. 

He led the way up-stairs to the same chamber 
Lady Redwoode had occupied during her night's 
stay in the house. A lamp burned upon-a table here, 
and, beside the meagre accommodations of Rill’s 
cottage, the room had a luxurious appearance. . The 
fisherman brought in the baroness, and laid her upon 
the couch, noting with satisfaction that her weariness 
had almost terminated in unconsciousness, 

The two mien, each well-satisfied, retreated to the 
kitchen; and Mrs. Jenson entered in their place. She 
approached the bedside, glowered over the baroness, 
felt her pulse, and muttered: 

“She's in a dead faint. ‘ I shouldn’t wonder if she 
were to have a relapse. I. hope not, for her life is 
worth a mint o’ money to Luke and me... Her being 
saved ’s a fortintous. I must do something imme- 
diately.” 
She proceeded to divest  baronegs of her outer 








garments, and to robe her in a luxurious night-dress 


“ She’s asleep!” was the responsé, and Like’s eyes 
gleamed with evil satisfaction. “You did a good 
work, Rills, in coming to me to-right,@nd I'l) inter- 
cede with her ladyship for you when she gets better. 
It’s my opinion that*she'll havea “lapse; and be 
sicker than she was afore. We ought to wait till that 


break the news to ’em.. When they all come up here, 
and rejoice over her, then you'll be rewarded, not 
punished, for running off with her ladyship instead 
You must keep 


Theefisherman, glad to have the responsibility of 
his aet removed to the shoulders of another, took a 
solemn oath not to reveal the existence of Lady 
Redwoode to any human being, until the fact had 
He also swore to 
e's seereey 60 that nothing should escape 


He had formed schemes of enriching himself at 

theexpens® of the baroness: of working on the 

fears of Andrew)\ Forsythe and Cecile; of sharing 

their ill-acquired wealth. He was buta petty villain, 

but he had learued something from his contact with 

Mr. Forsythe, Whose bolder unscrupulousness he 
admired. 


they were will appear from his subsequent moye- 
meétte. 


The-boat, with its ocewpants, flew on towards its 
destination. ‘The moonlight faded fromthe scene, the 
A few stars 
pierted the succeeding gloom, faintly outlining the 
The two men sat in 
And still 


Mt last they reached the familiar cove or bay 
The fishermen’s cabins in the 
The sloop ran into 
thecore, in the shadow of a rocky and bold head- 
The little 


Then 
Bilis; descended to the cabin, lifted the sleeping 
batotiess quietly and gently, and’brought her to the 

Luke was standing erect in the: boat along- 
and held up his arms to receive her ladyship. 
ail gentleness and care, she wasplated in the 
pow-boat, but the care was fruitless, for ghe awakened 


Is Jane here?” she asked, 
“ We've just taken her ashore,my lady,” answered 


“She’s gone ahead of us up to the village, so 
You 


not half-awakened, and not at all conscious of her 


belowging to Lady Redwoode,and which had been, 
withwther things, forgétten by Cecile: She loosened 
Her-hair and confined it within a @aiity lace ¢éay, 
And then she brought smelling-salts, burned some 
feathers, and tried other approved remedies for faint- 
ing-fits. 

e The result was a complete restoration to conscious- 
d} ness. 

This had hardly been effected, when @ rap was 
heard on the door, and Mrs. Jenson received froy 
the hands of her son a bow] of hot punch, which she 
proceeded to administer to her patient. It was taken 
without dissent on the part of the baroness, and hai 
the effect of warming her blood and arousing a glow 
throughout her unfeebled frame. 

“Do not talk, my lady,” said Mrs. Jenson, when 
Lady Redwoode had fallen back on her pillow, and 
looked up at her with a surprised gaze. “You are 
back at Sorel Place, as it is mofe suitable to your sta- 
tion than Rills’s cabin. You shaw’t lack for car 
here, your ladyship, Luke amd I'll do anything 
gladly to serve you.” 

“But I should be at the imm, oFon iy way home,” 
said the baroness, disappointedly, shrinking from 
the unpleasant face beside her. ‘“ Where is Jane :” 

“Jane Rills? “Why home, to be sure, my lady.” 

“ Didn't she come with me?” questioned Lady 
Redwoode, atixiously, her pale face growing paler. 

“No, my iady. Hills'and Luke fetched you, an! 
t | careful they were too.” § 

“I have been deteived—shamefully deceived,” 
cried the baroness, her eyes flashing with indignation. 
“T see I have been brought back to my enemies. | 
must go at once.” 

She essayed to rise, but Mrs. Jenson gently pushe! 
her back @n her pillow, saying, firmly: 

“You can’t go, my ladys You must make your- 
self contented here. You cannot even leave tli 
room wntil we hear from your friends. You hai 
better make the best of your situation, and tak: 
things qttietly. Resistance won’t help you. ur 
daughter shall know to-morrow that-you are livins.” 
“ My daughter!” repeated Lady Redwoode, wii! 
a sepseof powerlessness. “ Mrs. Porsythe is not my 
daughter,” and she moaned, réstlessly. ‘She is my 
enemy. She betrayed me to my death. Mrs. 
Jenson, help me to go home,.and,1 will reward 

ou——” 

“The other will pay better,” interrupted Mrs. 
Jenson, grimly. “At any rate, we can take our 
choice between offers. Luke is going to Redwoods 
to-morrow. When he gets back, we will see what 
you'll give.” 

She turned abruptly and quitted the room, locking 
the door behind her. She descended to the kitchen, 
where Luke sat alone, Rills having departed. There 
was an exultant look on Luke’s face, which the old 
woman’s countenance faithfully reflected, and thero 
was a greedy light in his éyes, that found its counter- 
part in those of Mrs. Jenson. 

“We're in luck, my boy,” said his mother, slapping 
his shoulder, familiarly...“ Lady Redwoode is‘a pri- 
soner up-stairs. , She ain't. got the,strength to es- 
cape, but she’ll get well without doubt. She's our 
gold mine.” 

“No, only the instrument by which I shall work 
my gold mine,” declared Luke, coolly. “I can get 
better pay out of Mr. Forsythe’s fears than out of 
Lady Bodvcnde: I’ve got two strings to my bow, 
and I shall use thé ofte that will serve me best. No 
more work for us, mother. We'll live like grand 
folks after this. I’m as good as anybody, and folks 
shall know it too. How would yow like to own 
this place, eh? Money can do anything,and Miss 
Sorel would sell it. Just wait a day’ ar wwo, and 
you'll see-what you'll see.” oh 
“Are you sure you can manage Mr. Forsythe? 
asked the woman doubtfully. . 
“Tl make terms with him or Lady Redwoode, 
teturned Luke, indifferently. ‘I am going to Red- 
woode to-morrow. If they satisfy my demands-- 
well. If not—well.” : 

He. smiled with a grim and sinister meaning, * 
smile that boded little mercy to his companions in 
guilt, Andrew and Cecile. 


— 
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CHAPTER: XLIV. 
- Love will find its way 

Through paths where wolves would fear to prey; 

And if it dares enough, ‘twere hard ; 

If passion met not some reward. Byron's Giaow’. 
From the very first, Hellice felt at home in tho 
humble Scottish manse. A delicious sense of rest- 
fulness crept’ over her wearied frame as she was 
ushered into its principal room—a small apartment 
with a large fire on the hearth, and with a tea-kettle 
singing merrily over the dames. Mrs. Locke placed 
a chair for her at the corner of the hearth, and with 
motherly kindness removed from her her hat and 
cloak, and the other articles which she had brought 
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with ber; vohuakig to re Hingnish them even in the 
midst of her mad ‘flight. 

‘‘ Make yourself at home here, my child,” said the 
good dame with hearty kindness, passing her hand 
over the lovely drooping head of her guest. “ No one 
can molest you here!’ 

She moved away, and Hellice followed her with 
her gaze. She noticed then that the floor was bare, 
but nicely sanded ; that the windows were guiltless 
of any curtains, other than the ivy outside that had 
been trained te screen them; that the only luxury 
the place contained was a plentiful supply of well- 
bound books. Books especially abounded in a small 
adjoining alcove, anda small deal writing-table, a 
pile of reviews and religious periodicals, pen and 
paper, declared the alcove to be the minister's study 
and private retreat. 

In the principal room, just behind Hellice, stood a 
supper-table, laden with a variety of delicacies, which, 
had they not been 80 cheap, would never have found 
place upon the Scottish minister's board. The turtle- 
shaped teapet steamed with a fragrant beverage ; 
hot eat cakes filled a pink china dish ; and a largé 
glass bowl was filled to the brim with luscious ber- 
ries, Which were flanked by a jug of genuine 
cream. 

“| knew you would be hungry, Davie,” said the 
good wife, half-apologetically. “It’s a hard ride to 
the Reekery. Sit close, Miss Hellice. You look tired. 
A cup of tea will refresh you.” 

The minister conducted his guest to the table. 
After the customary grace, Mrs. Locke dispensed her 
hospitalities with a liberal hand. Hellice -was not 
suffered to feel herself 4 stranger, and was soon so 
refreshed with food and drink, so warmed by the un- 
questioning kindness of her entertainers, tliat she 
told them her story fully and unreservedly. Those 
simple hearts, unpolluted by contact with the world, 
were heated with indignation, and chilled with fears 
alternately as the story progressed. Mrs. Locke 
wept in kindly sympathy with the wronged maidén, 
and more than ence the good minister turned away 
his head to wipe his eyes. Hellice’s truthfulness 
and innocence weré patent in her face. Her brave 
resistance to wrong and wickedness had been already 
manifested to her host. And so the old couple, 
when her tale was ended, took her to their honest 
hearts, premised her their love and friendship, and 
assured her that the manse should be her home go 
long as she was pleased to remain. 

“ We have no children of dur own, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Locke, sighing and smiling at the same mo- 
ment. “It’s lonely here without a young face about 
us. Previdence has sent you to our care, and you 
shall be as @ child to us!” 

She looked a little astonished at her own andacity 
after she had spoken, for she was greatly impressed 
with the high-bred air of her young guest, but Hel- 
lice looked up at‘her with such unaffected, child-like 
gratitude, that the good woman was impelled to ca- 
ress her, as'she would: have caressed alittle clinging 
child of her own. It was very sweet to the desolate 
young girl to find inher hour of greatest need a home, 
friend, and a staunch protector, and she was not slow 
to install herself into the position offered her. 

It was a gratofal heart she carried with her when 
she wentup to‘her bedin the gucst-chamber. Mrs. 
Locke accompanied her, undressed her, and tucked 
her within the lavendered sheets, leaving a kiss on 
the pure forehead when she departed. It is needless 
to say that Hellice.slept.sweetly. and soundly. It 
was noon the following day when she awakened, and 
the broad ‘sunlight filled the little chamber. Her 
clothes, neatly brushed, hung upon a chair beside 
her couch. A bowl of water, in which rose-leaves 
floated, stood upon the toilet-table, and every neces- 
sary for a toilet was‘at hand. 

Hellice sprang up at once, with light and elastic 
movements. She felt well again. She attired 
herself with care and descended to the lower room, 
where a good breakfast and smiling faces awaited 
her. The good minister greeted her kindly ; Mrs. 
Lecke welcomed her affectionately. The old couple 
had just partaken of their dinner, the choicest parts 
of which had been put aside for Hellice’s breakfast. 

It was impossible for the maiden, however deep 
her secret sorrows, to wear a gloomy face here. The 
hearty kindness of her new-found friends brought 
light toher eyes, sthiles’to’ her lips. Her wounds 
were not healed, but she Was comforted and strength- 
ened to bear her ‘pain in silence and unmurmuringly. 

The old iinister was soon convinced that in be- 
friénding Heflice he had brought surshine to his 
home. Her voice made sweet music within those old 
walls. Herlaughter was more delicious than the 
songs of spting-robins. She beautified the house 
with flowérs. She ‘reed aloud long tedious articles 
from reviews, as if ‘shé delighted in dull, abstruse 
arguments, and Mr. Locke wondered that he had 
never before whderstood them half so well, and 
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and correctness of expression lent a new charm to 
his favourite studies. She was equally invaluable 
to the good dame, whese unbecoming caps were 
newly-fashioned into shapely, handsome head- 
dresses ; whose antiquated attire received several 
modern improvements, to Mrs. Locke’s great satis- 
faction, and whose ideas of life and the great world 
were greatly widened and augmented by Hellice’s 
graphic descriptions. 

In short, when Hellice had been at the manse a 
week, her new friends woudered that they had ever 
lived without her. 

That week had been almost eventless. The 
maiden, during its lapse, had begun to lose her fears 
of Mr. Anchester. She had visited the fishermen’s 
éabins, in company with Mrs. Locke, several times, 
and already she had endeared herself to the hard- 
working women of the hamlet, and to their rude, 
boisterous children. The idea of making the manse 
her permanent home, of gathering the children of the 
neighbourhood inte a day-school, and of spending 
her life in this retired spot, doing good, had become 
very familiar to Hellice. 

And yet, in the midst of her benevolent thoughts, 
came unconquerable yearnings for Sir Richard and 
Lady Redwoode. 

During this week at the manse its inmates had seen 
nosignof Mr. Anchester. One of the valley labourers 
had called on the minister upon some trivial errand, 
upon the fifth or sixth day of the girl’s stay, and had 
seen the maiden herself, but he had' gone away with- 
out appearing to heed her presence, and Hellice felt 
few apprehensiens on his account, Sandy had 
paid one or two stolen visits, and had been delighted 
to find Hellice apparently happy. He reported that 
Mr. Anchester still remained at the Rookery, that 
he was both furious and sullen at the escape of his 
intended victim, that he was sure that she had not 
departed from the vicinity, and that he employed the 
valley labourers in a continual search for her. Still, 
the maiden felt secure at the manse, knowing that 
the fishermen of the hamlet would risk life in her 
defence, at the command of their beloved minister, 
who was himself too old and feeble to protect her by 
strength of arm. 

At the end of the week, Hellice sat on the low 
step of the open doorway, singing softly to herself, 
and watching the white sails of the fishing boats 
out at sea. The morting was fiito, and every fisher- 
man living in the hamlet had gone out “to try his 
» lack.” The women'and children were at work in the 
cabins, or at play on the beach, and the hamlct 
looked deserted. 

“* What a lovely day !” she said, sighing ‘softly. 

“It is lovely!” exclaimed Mrs. Locke, who was 
busy within with culinary preparations. “ You 
ought to take a walk up and down the road, Hellice. 
It will do you good!” 

“Let her go in the garden, Margery,” said tlic 
minister, from his alcove. “ The road isn’t cafe for 
her. The fishermen’ are all gone, and if that lawless 
Mr. Anchester should come this way——” 

Fe paused, hearing the rumbling of wheels. 

He)liee did not stir from the door-step as a car- 
riage drawn by two horses came in sight, but when 
the vehicle stopped before the gate she arese and re- 
treated into the kitchen, looking out from the ivy- 
covéred window. 

There was a man on the box acting as‘a driver. 
He did not alight, but looked curiously towarts’ the 
dwelling. The carriage door opened from within, 
and the Herculean frame of Mr. Anchester was re- 
vealed to the eyes of the frightened occupants of the 
manse. He pushed open the little gate, and before 
the minister could shut ‘the door, as was’ his inten- 
tion, Hellice’s enemy stood upon the threshold! 

He had altered greatly for the worse during ‘his 
week of baffled searching. He looked like one in a 
continual rage. His‘manner was fall of suppressed 
fury. He stood and looked from one to the other of 
the group with burning eyes and glowmg face, fixing 
his glances at last upon Hellice. 

“So, 1 have found you!” he ejaculated: “It is 
war, Miss Hellice. War tothe knife—since you have 
80 declared it!” 

Hellice paled before his terrifying look,. and 
stepped backward instinetively towards Mr. Locke, 
who lad arisen and stood'in the enttance of his al- 
cove. 

“That old dotard will not be able to help you!” 
sneered Mr. Anchester, marking her movement. “I 
am master here. Your fishermen are gone off to 
sea. You havs only women to call upon, and I 
fancy that they would not long stand up against 
that!” 

As he spoke he exhibited a small silver-mounted, 
single-barrelled pistol, the ‘sight of which paralyzed 
the minister’s wife. She sank pale and scared'into 
a chair, unable to speak, 

“You are manly to threaten women,” said’ Mr. 


ror 
vod 








into a private house! 
protection!” 

“ { believe Iam aware of that,” replied Mr. Anches- 
ter, coolly. “ Your facts are stale, my good sir. ‘ This 
young lady’ I intend to make my wife. The cere- 
mony you began a week ago was interrupted. Con- 
tinue it now, if you value your continued exist- 
ence !” 

He presented the pistol menacingly, and Mrs 
Locke uttered a loud shriek of terror. Her husband 
was very pale, but firm, as he responded: 

“Kill me if you will. My blood be upon your 
head !” 

“Yon refuse, then—— 

“T do, most decidedly! I would never commit a 
crime to save my life!” cried the old minister, draw- 
ing up his thin figure, and looking like a marty: 
with his devotional expression and his serene up 
ward gaze. 

Mr. Anclhester hesitated, fingering his pistol ner- 
vously. His lawless passions were in uproar. He 
was tempted to shoot the minister dead at his feet 
He had expected to inspire fear. To be defied was 
almost more than he could endure. 

“ Die, then!” he said, hoarsely, carried away by his 
mad fury. 


This young lady is under my 


” 


He raised his weapon, but, like a spirit, Hellice 
glided between him and his intended victim. 

“If you fire, you will kill me!” she said. “ This 
old man who has befriended me, shall not be killed 


on my account. You shall not make his good wife a 
widow because of me. Fire, Mr. Anchester.” 

She folded her arms calmly, and looked at hin 
with a gaze that thrilled him even in that mood. 'T'o 
firé then, would be to kill her. She had inte 
herself as the old man’s shield, and she would 
fice herself to save him. 

“Very well!” said Mr. Anchester, with a forced 

and husky laugh. “I'll spare and old mat As 
to the marriage ceremony, we bei wait for that l 
confinement has subdued your spirit, Miss He 
Mine you shall be. I have swor n it! 
“Your lawless ways won't do in this count 


* You will tind 


nosed 


sacri 


cried Mr. Locke, with stern emphasis. 
that the law will protect us——” 

“This neighbourhood is too lonely and uninhaited 
for me to be greatly*frightened by your t ats,’ 
sneered Mr. Anchester. “I defy you and your laws 
I make my own laws—to do just as I please, always 
and everywhere. Itis my pleasure to marry Miss 
Hellice. I intend now to carry her off where you 

;and your laws will be unable to find her.” 
He thrust his pistol into his pocket. A moment le 


stood with flaming face and swelling veins, like a 
tiger about to spring. He looked towards his waiting 
carriage, and uttered a peculiar whistle, evidently 
meant as a signal. 

| hen, with a quick, unexpected bound, he leaped 
to the minister’s side, tore the shrieking girl from the 
old man’s clinging grasp, caught her up in his arms, 
and bounded with her to the open gate. 

To thrust her into the carriage, to follow himself 
and close the door, to bid the coachman drive on 
were-all the work of a moment. 

When the minister and his wife aroused from their 
}momentary paralysis, the carriage was fleeing up the 
road like the wind, and they heard but faintly thi 
\s¢reams of the unhappy maiden as she was borne 
from them. 

Hellice speedily felt that there was no hope 
of immediate escape. The country through which 
they were passing had no road-side houses for miles 
She comprehended that her enemy was in a savag 
reckless meod, and that she would injure hers If d y 
further irritating him. So she became silent, deter- 
mining to maintain a constant watchfulness for a 
chance of escape. 

“There, that is better!” said Mr. Anchester, ro- 
leasing the hold he had maintained about her waist. 
“You have played me some fine tricks, Miss Hellic« 
but I think we are nearly even now!” 
| Not quite!” replied the undaunted maiden. “ You 
‘ean carry me off, Mr. Anchester, but you cannot com- 
pelme to marry you. I amonmy guard now against 
jdrugs. And you know very well that I am not to be 
lintimidated by pistols or blows !” 

“Perhaps starvation may alter your views!” 
'Mr. Anchgster, angrily. “A dungeon may subdue 
you. Isfiall try both at all events!” 

“What unparalleled devotion! What: snexhi bition 
of tender love!’ exclaimed Hellice, ironically, reco- 
vering her spirit and courage. “You told me one 
day, you know, that you were ready to di¢ for me. 
Since I will not accept your offe r, you intend, I oe 
pose, to make me die for you! T must’ say I have 
read of many plans for winning hearts, but novelists 
have left out this most unique style of love-making. 
How many days of dungeon-life and starvation do 
you think, Mr. Anchester, it will take to make me 
love you? How many chains and fetters will it take 
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thought to himself that her clearness of elocution 
. 


Locke, undismayed. “Begone! You have intruded 


to make me adore you?” 
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“If you persist in goading me, you shall have the 


tri cried Mr. Anchester, furiously. 
seems to mre, Mi 


resemble the Africans,” said Hellice. “1 have read But suddenly, the panther-like alertness came into 
somewhere of a tribe whose practices are very | play. 

similar to yours. When a young man of the tribe ‘The little hand outside turned the knob, the door 
falls in love with a young lady, he procures a hard | swung open ; Hellice, wide-awake, bright-eyed, and 
club, seizes a°suitable opportunity, knocks her sense- | with every needed faculty of mind and body aroused 
less, and carries her to his tent. Yourstyle of love-| to activity, sprang up, and leaped out before Mr. 
making is so like his, that I recommend you to emi- | Anchester could raise a hand to detain her. 

grate to that happy country, where you must in- He followed in swift pursuit. The carriage halted, 


evitably feel at home ! 
This mocking address completely exasperated Mr. 
Anchester. He desired to see the maiden weeping 
and grief-stricken. He could not understand hercoel 
detiance. 
“| think you do not comprehend your situation,” 
he said. “Do you know that you are being carried 
to « dungeon, to harshness, to cruelty ?” 
“ Certainly, since 1 know that you are taking 
me!” 
“Is a marriage 
have pictured ?” 
“Infinitely. Betterdeath than a marriage with 
you!” cried Hellice, in a passionate voice. “I 
loathe, despise, hate you !” 
“ Yet a few wecks of 


with me worse than the terrors I 


confinement will tame 


your proud spirit!” said Mr. Anchester. ‘“ What 
is it keeps up your courage now, Hellice? You are 
deserted by your lover, cast out by your relatives, 
suspected of an atrocious crime, or series of crimes! 


You are peor and friendless. Why is it that you are 
not crushed and heart-broken ?” 

“ Because | trust in heaven!” said Hellice, so re- 
verently that her cnemy was abashed. “ Because I 
have a hope—a sweet and precious hope—that these 


clouds will soon clear away, and the sun of happiness 
will shine upon me again!” 

“Tt never will, unless you marry mg. Hellice, 
you have driven me to desperation, You know I 
love you to madness——” 

“] should think so,” interrupted the girl, drily. 
‘ Let us understand each other, Darcy Anchester. 
it was Cecile whom you loved in India. You know 


you did not care for me then. 
you followed to England. 
your self-interest 


It was Cecile whom 
You deserted her for 
You have a belief that by marry- 

ing me you will improve your fortunes. In short, 
Darcy Anchester, you either believe me to be Lady 
Redwoede’s daughter, or else you intend to pass me 
off as such !”’ 

Mr. Anchester started, and turned away his head 
from the keen glance that read his countenance. 

“What nonsense!” he said, gruffly. “Am I in- 
incapable of generosity and disinterested affection?” 

“Since you ask the question, I will answer 
frankly, I think you are,” replied Hellice, quietly. 

Mr. Anchester flushed with rage. With difficulty 
he refrained from striking the maiden. Altheugh 
she was indisputably his prisoner, she seemed after 
all to be mistress of herself and him. His roughness 
and violence affected her no more than if she had 
been marble. He felt himself powerless, this giant 
of thews and sinews, and strangely insignificant be- 
fore her scornful gaze. 

* Since you will not love, you shall fear me,” he 
ejaculated. “ Fear or love, it’s all the same, since 
you shall wed me!” 

Hellice yawned, as if the discussion had become 
tiresome to her, and leaned back on her cushions. 
The carriage was proceeding more slowly now, and 
an idea had entered her head. She pretended to be 
exhausted, and half closed her eyes, as if about to 
slumber. Mr. Anchester was persuaded that such 
was her intention. For some time her dark eyes 
gleamed brightly from their half-shut lids, thea they 
disappeared from view altogether; the long lashes 
settled themselves upon the dark, bright cheek, and 
her breathing became quiet and regular. 

“ She’s asleep!” muttered Mr. Anchester. “ What 
i little vixen she is! No man would have dared 
to brave me as she did. It will be pleasant to tame 
her, but I foresee I shall have much trouble!” 

Full of satisfaction, he leaned back in his corner, 
and shut his eyes lazily, made drowsy by the sum- 
mer heat. He did not sleep—he was too cautious 
for that, and he was not quite unconscious that Hel- 
lice’s head was drooping lower upon her breast, that 
she stirred uneasily, that she gathered her garments 
compactly together in her hands, and that she finally 
drooped her head upon the panel of the door, the 
window having been lowered. He was vaguely con- 
scious of all this, but he attached no importance to 
ts. The carriage was progressing, although 
slowly, the driver was on his guard, and he‘himself 
had th juickness of a lion’s spring. He had no fears 
of an attempted escape. 

f he were as quick as a lion, Hellice had the 





lightness and agility of a panther. Apparently, how- 
he had no intention of using those physical 
at t lropped one arm Outside the carriage 


. Anchester, that you strongly 


completely deceived by her movements. 


and the driver sprang from his box. 


There were no houses within sight. Nothing bu 
bare fields met her gaze. 
was clear. 


men was her instant decision. 


wards the approaching men. 
and quickness told in her favour. 
were on foot, she had greatly the advantage. 


endurance was of no avail to him. 
Arab. 


slackened his speed. 


” 





her. “Oh, help me 


from the depths of her soul. 


earth. 
“Save me!” 


echoed Hellice’s joyful cry. He sprang from his 
steed. With one hand he gathered his betrothed to 


of his coat, and drew forth a revolver, which he pre- 
sented at the two men, who had instinctively halted. 
“ Advance one step farther,” he said, sternly, with 
a lightning glance at the pursuers, “and I will shoot 
you!” 
For answer, Mr. Anchester fired his pistol at the 
baronet. 
It whistled past Sir Richard’s ears without doing 
him any injury. 
“Now you are at my mercy!” said the young 
baronet, with an implacable sternness that stirred 
the coward soul of Mr. Anchester to deadly fear. “I 
hold six shots here. You are unarmed. I am 
tempted to punish your falsehoods, your treachery, 
your baseness, your cruelty, as they deserve. Yet 
why stain my hands with the blood of a reptile like 
ou?” 
" He paused as the second horseman came up. Mr. 
William Haughton, flushed with joy at sight of 
Hellice, yet calm enough to hold a revolver also 
firmly in his hand. 
“You see I am strong enough now to doasI please 
with you,” continued Sir Richard. “I have also sus- 
pected your good faith of late. Ihave suspected that 
you were concerned in Hellice’s disappearance. I came 
here to rescue her—to punish you. And yet I bid 
you go! Get into your carriage and drive off un- 
harmed. I leave you to a fate that will revenge 
Hellice’s wrongs sooner or later!” 
Anchester saw the folly of contesting the will of 
his antagonist. Cursing himself for not having been 
better armed, he crept into his carriage and closed 
the door. Under the same powerful persuasive as 
that which had compelled his master’s obedience, the 
driver mounted to his box, cracked his whip, and the 
carriage rolled away. 
And then Sir Richard Haughton, with his stern, 
proud face, seamed with lines that had been traced 
by grief at Hellice’s loss, but now glowing with the 
brightness and softness of a glorious sunrise, looked 
into the pure and loving face of his betrothed. 
“ Hellice!” he whispered, and his voice thrilled 
the maiden with ineffable bliss, it was at once so 
joyful, rapturous, and full of supreme happiness. 
“Found at last! my darling!” 
He clasped her again and again to his breast; he 
lavished a world of caresses upon her; he rained 
tears upon her head; and called her by all the tender 
epithets he had feared never to use again. 
“Let me speak to her some time or other, won't 
you?” asked Mr. Haughton, at last, impatiently. 
“Give mea chance, Dick. You seem to forget Iam 
here, and that I have human feelings ‘€s well as you!” 








Thus reminded of his selfishness, the overjoyed 


window indolently, as if in the forgetfulness of sleep, 
and breathed so heavily that Mr. Anchester was 


Hellice cast a quick glance up and down the road. 


In one direction the road 
In the other, the one in which the car- 
riage had been proceeding, she beheld two horsemen 
coming. ‘T'o appeal to the protection of these horse- 


Evading the grasp of Mr. Anchester’s outstretched 
hands, she turned, and ran fleetly aleng the road to- 
Her superior lightness 
Here, where both 
It is 
probable that in a long contest, where eudurance 
would be required, Mr. Anchester could not have 
failed to win, but here, with the geal in view, his Ire yi 


One of the horsemen, apparently comprehending 
the scene, spurred his steed, and came on like a wild 
As Hellice and he neared each other, he 


“ Help, help!” cried the maiden, hearing the two 
men, Mr. Anchester and the driver, behind her, and 
fearing that the horseman might hesitate to befriend 

Her shriek was changed to.a glad cry that came 
She had reached the 
horseman’s side, had looked up into his face, and had 
recognized him as the one dearest to her of all the 
“Oh, Richard, Richard!” she sobbed, hysterically. 


Sir Richard Haughton, for the horseman was he, 


his bosom. His right haud he thrust in the breast 


———————— 


to Hellice. This he did in paternal style, and they 
relinquished the maiden’s hand, placing it again jy 
that of the baronet. 

“There you are!” he said, briefly, yet comprehen. 
sively. “Don't let anybody nor anything come bo- 
tween you again. If you are not happy now, it isn't 
my fault!” 

“Oh, Richard, how did you find me?” asked 
Hellice, all smiles and blushes, the old autumn-lea/ 
bloom in her cheeks, the old, sweet shy light in 
her bright eyes. 

“T found you by traciug Mr. Anchester, my darling, | 
t | went to the Rookery this very day, after Mr. Anchester 
had left it. A foolish lad told me where to find you. 
So we came on, arriving just in time to save you 
from a dreadful fate. Let me mount you on my 
horse, my darling, and I will walk beside you, while 
we proceed to the manse. We will talk as we go 
along. I have much to say to you!” 

He raised her tenderly to his saddle, and walked 
beside her, holding her hand in his. Mr. Haughton 
rode at her right hand, and thus, lovingly escorted, 
Hellice set out on her return to the manse. 

(To be continued.) 





LOFODEN NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 

THE prices formerly obtained by the fishermen at 
Lofoden for their livers were from six to seven 
specie dollars per barrel, equal to from 27s. to 
31s. 6d. English ; now they are from nine to ten 
specie dollars, equal to from 40s. 6d. to 45s. Eng- 
lish. 

Such is the information supplied to us from Nor- 
way ; for our convenience it may be briefly grouped 
as follows, under five heads: 

1. Genuine Lofoden oil is true cod liver oil made 
from the Gadus morrhua. 

2. The light yellow oil is not inferior to the light 
brown oil. 

8. Oil sold at Bergen is not necessarily Lofoden 
oil, or even pure cod liver oil, although so called. 
4, The relative absence of colour, odour, and 
taste are guarantees that the process of separation 
has been properly conducted at a low tempera- 
ture. 

5. The annual supply of new cod liver oil from 
Norway may be expected in the European markets 
during the month of July. 

Cod fish abound only in the cold and temperate 
seas of the northern hemisphere ; they are found 
on all the coasts of north Europe, and upon the 
shores of the British Islands; it is probable they 
do not proceed much farther in a southerly direc- 
tion. 

One or two rare species have been noticed in the 
Mediterranean, but none have ever yet been descri- 
bed as inhabiting the Great Pacific Ocean or the seas 
of India and the East. Their habitat is thus reduced 
to recognizable limits. 

36,000,006 of fish are annually caught, dried, and 
salted at Newfoundland, Iceland, Norway, and Swe- 
den; these, under the name of stock-fish, are ex- 
ported to all parts of the world. Let it be allowed 
that half as many more are sent to market when 
fresh, this will give a total of 54,000,000 ; a number 
that would appear to imperil the duration and very 
existence of the species. R. Hownven. 


f————__——__—___________} 


How To HoLp Praris.—It is stated that cer- 
tain native artists resort to an ingenious plan for 
firmly securing in any desired position such pearls 
as they wish to drill or work upon. The gems are first 
fitted loosely in holes bored ina piece of soft wood. A 
few drops of water are tlien sprinkled over them, and 
this penetrating the fibres, causes the wood to swell, 
and the pearl is held as in a vice, but without 
matring it or in any way depreciating its value. 
Aiter a time the water evaporates, the fibres gradu- 
ally relax, and the gem is again set free. 

Lime-Juice.—The operation of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Act has caused much commotion among the 
provision merchants of Glasgow and Liverpool, mucl 
of the juice submitted for official inspection at these 
ports having been declined. Tho adulteration of 
these juices has indeed been carried on to se large 
an extent at many of our outports, that providers of 
small stores for merchant ships open their eyes with 
astonishment when it is found that juice of compara- 
tive purity fails to pass muster. We are allowed to 
state that no official preference is acceded by the 
Board of Trade to home-pressed unripe fruit-juice 
over foreign juice, and that juice pressed from ripe 
or unripe fruit will, if good. and fine, exceed the 
standard used by the government inspectors. It is 
right that the public should know this, for the in- 
spectors hitherto appointed have worked hard and 
earnestly to carry out in a fair and liberal spirit the 
provisions of the Act 











lover permitted his uncle to pay his congratulations 
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LILLIAN GASTON. 
————$—$ 
CHAPTER V. 


E1cut miles from the stately walls of Poplar 
Reach, in a direct westerly line by the highway, al- 
though scarcely six by the railroad, in the busy little 
manufacturing town of M——, there was a pretty 
little place peeping. out, with quaint gables and 
pointed chimneys, from amidst a grove of evergreens. | 
A few jovial, cheery souls, and one or two pale, grave 
men of letters, knew the place well, and heartily en- | 
dorsed its owner's opinion, that it deserved the odd | 
name given it, Pine Snuggery. 

The name, indeed, expressed just what it was, a | 
cosy place, where no one was allowed to be cross, 
chilly, angry, or uncomfortable. The very look of 
the house was enough to awaken a smile of satisfac- 
tion. Everything was clean, fresh, bright—nothing 
grand and stately, only pretty and comfortable. The 
front of the house, at this time, was as gay as if it had 
been entwined with ribbons; for some half a dozen 
vines, trailed carefully to the very topmost window, 
were in their glory of blossoming, with -scarlet, 
yellow, and creamy-white festoons, that many a pro- 
fessional gardener might have envied. 

There Was little pretence at avenue; but what 
walks there were, from the gateway to the doorstep, | 
and in and out among the flower-beds in the rear, | 
were smooth and beautifully kept. Neatness, one | 
could readily see, was the presiding divinity. The | 
verandah floor was of marble flags, and bamboo easy- | 
chairs, and a little stand bearing newspapers, be- 
trayed that it was the morning and evening sitting- | 
room. 

One or two choice pictures greeted the eye upon en- 
tering the hall, which ran through the house, with a | 
door to the sun rising and setting, and was, by far, | 
the largest room in the house. 

Here, on the deer antlers, hung a perfect forest of | 
weapons, and, what is more than many can boast, | 
each one had been in service for the sovereign of its 
age. For, though the present owner was a man of | 
peace, wielding a pen rather than the sword, he | 
was of a martial race, and the old soldier blood would | 

flush now and then on his cheek, and send » fiery | 
glimmer to his eye. There were bamboo settees 
and chairs in the hall, and at one end a splendidly- | 
mounted globe, and a small telescope on wheels, 
hinting at the sort ef recreation with which James 
Monkford, A.M., F.R.S., etc., unbent his mind. 

James Monkford himself was sitting in that little 
room off the hall, into which Molly the housemaid | 








| with your errands. 


| work, too.’ 
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[ON TUE TRAMP.} 


peeps, but is never allowed to enter, either with mop 
or broom, 

The sides were formed of bookcases, and almost 
every spare foot of room had its pile of “rubbish,” 
the gentle mistress styled it—“ traps” the sapient 
masterinsisted. The table was piled high with pam- 
phlets, papers, models, and a silver tray holding 
manuscripts, inkstand, and pens. 

He was not the sort of man one weuld expect to see 
who knew him only by his grave treatises and pro- 
found disquisitions. Not the slightest sign of the 
student and scholar—no pale cheeks or heavy eyes, 
no spare, worn frame. But that was because of tho 
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splendid constitution inherited from those same sol- | 


Mrs. Monkford was a woman of tact. For, though she 
might seem entirely oblivious to what was going on, 
sitting there in her easy-ehair at the window of the 
sitting-room with her needle, she had the doors open 


| dier ancestors, and partly owing also to the fact that | 








fresh, bright, and newly-primed with vim as a school- 
Oy. 

So much for tact.. Everybody knows if Mrs. Monk- 
ford had gone into the study with a long face, and 
exclaimed lugubriously or acrimoniously : 

“Now, James Monkford, you must get up, and go 
and take exercise. You know you've got to the 
point where your work is coming with a sharp edge 
upon the nerves, and is hurting you.” 

Why, ten to one, she would have been very politely, 
or very rudely, requested to walk out of the room, 
and leave off intermeddling with matters women 
knew nothing about. 

But to return to Mr. James Monkford’s person. 
He was stent in figure, and had a round, rosy, jolly 
face, which you would think ought to belong to some 
rollicking farmer, or well-living sporting character. 
The keen blue eyes had a merry twinkle. Mr. 


| James Monkford was a happy man, and what was 


between, and her trained ear knew that the fierce | 


scratching of the pen along the paper destroyed the | 


vitality and strength most swiftly. 


And when the rapt student was just on the point of | 


reaching the exhaustion which leaves the nerves 


trembling, and the whole frame limp and flaccid, as | 


if just from under a receiver, the fair, smiling face 
would peep into Mr. Monkford’s room. 

‘“‘ Oh, James, I hope you are not very busy! There 
is that little basket of delicacies I promised poor Mrs. 
Leyward. 
day ; and that Rosinante of yours ought reall~ to be 
taken out and given a little exercise, er I shall never 
dare to drive her in the pony-chaise to-merrow. You 
can go in the saddle as well as not, for the basket is 
small.” 

Whereupon the occupant of the room would turn 
around with a smile. 

“‘ You are the most exacting little woman in all the 
United Kingdom. You are always sending me about 
I should like to knew how you 


better still, fortunate enough to know it. 

Mrs. Monkford, loving, tender soul! had a three- 
foldcharacter. She was at once wife, child, and friend. 
She shared her husband’s cares, helped him at his 
plans, and had sense enough to understand a great, 
deal of his writing, which is more that can be said 
of half the women of the world. Not, mind you, 
from any want of native capacity on the part of 


| woman, but from the frivolous nature of the eduea- 


I know she will be looking for them to- | 


tion given her, and the social taboo laid upon any 
feminine meddling with “ strong-mindedness.” Mrs. 
Monkford had been more fortunate than the majority 
of her sex, partly owing to circumstances, partly to 


| a broader generosity in her wise husband, than tho 


majority of the “lords of creation” possess. 

There were times when the fire and enthusiasm of 
| his work called for human sympathy. Then he came 
| into the little sitting-room, and, walking to and 
fro, rehearsed his thoughts, imprisoned the sparkle 
of the gem at just such a place, and showed her how 
| it was done. Of course her mind broadened, and if 


dare be so presumptuous, and in the midst of my | it could not soar alone to seize upon the sublime 


? 


Mrs. Monkford would laugh and shake her head. 


“You shall have pancakes and wine for lunch | 
when you get back. Do get all the friskiness out of | 


Rosinante.” 

“You precious little goose! 
like a sheep than a respectable driving horse 
now.” 

But the pen would be thrown down, the dressing- 
gown and slippers put aside, and in a short time Mr. 
James Monkford would be cantering off into the 
fresh air, shaking off all the cobwebs from his brain, 
weariness from the body, and he would return as 





| truths, the vivifying ideas, it was carried upward 
with his, and learned about them, admired, and joyed 
over them, which was the next best thing. 

So, in this way, Mrs. Monkford was wife, friend, 
and companion. ‘Then, besides, she answered to the 


Rosinante is more | playful element of his character, and was a child to 


be petted, caressed, jested with. She was ten years 
younger than her husband, and naturally of a happy, 
buoyant disposition, and as I have said before, she 
was aperson of admirable tact. Mr. Monkford never 
really missed the one want of his home, while his 
wife never once forgot it. The Snuggery, with its 
peaceful, cheery atmosphere. had no children. A 
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frail little blossom had opened a pair of blue eyes 
there for a few days, but had closed them again 
softly. 

Mrs. Monkford had a little flaxen cur] laid away 
choicely in the old jewe!-ease, and it «tr dearer to 
her than the costliest .cu. there. &u0 nad many 
srave visions as she sat at her work; full of sweetness 
ind sadness too. What it wonld have been to have 
had amerry girl sitting there beside her, chatting and 
laughing—« with the father’s broad forehead, 
but the ers eye and fair hair. She tried to 
picture dt, the’bliss of mothers with children running 
to themy folding soft arms,around the neck, pressing 
dewy on the lips, clamouring in the roguish, 
baby fashion for attention. 

James. Monkford, sitting thereat his writinguaaay 
to his little wife to be if but an 
critic maligned his cosas and again and again: 
coaxed into patience an , becanse 
reading world was so stupidand iative. Yet 
this little woman, who, in such # unobtrusive 
fashion, kept the wheels of tha’ 
in such gerfeet order that no jar, patse, or aoci- 
dent ever Marred its peace, hid in herown breast this 
unhealed wound, and spoke to none but. ligaven of 


its ceaseless.smart. 
lia one yottthfal visitor, who 
always ith him wfeeling of boyish exhilara~ 
tion, which wasto Mrs. Monkford like a breath of sem 
air on a sultty Se Thaxter,as he was known | 
at Rugby ; bat left Hegtasenteekpropering 
for Oxford, to farther which he rode more than five 
miles, twice a weélt, t0 Teeite Greek to Mr. Menkford, 
who was his father’ seell-beloved cousin. 
Master Theodore, ag Mr. Monkford. punctiliously 
called him, “Teddie darlingy” asthe geatle mistress 


of the Snuggery whispeted,svhile sm into 
his satchel the forbidden sweetm te be 
riding rather furiously along the shady lane {nto 


which our poor Gaston had retreated, on this very 
afternoon. 

The horse shied, and Master Ted shouted: = * 

“Halloo! What’s all this? Why, what’s the mat- 
ter with the girl?” 

Gaston looked up, and almost sobbed : 

“She is very il I don’t know what I shall do.” 

“ What are you sitting out here in the weods for ?” 
demanded the boy, indignantly. “She ought to be 
at home in bed.” 

“ Home !” echoed the other, in such a despairing 
tone that Master Thaxter opened wider still his 
bright brown eyes. 

“You don’t mean—it can’t be you haven't got a 
home !” exclaimed the boy, with horror. 

“T haven't a place to carry this poor child, else 
why should I be sitting here? And I have spent my 
last shilling !” 

“A great stout man like you! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” ejaculated the boy. 

Gaston gave him an angry glance. 

“Find work for me, and I'll go down on my knees 
and bless you! Haven't I been begging for it at 
every house? If I had been alone, I could have had 
it; but because I had her, no one wonld take me, 
though I offered to work only for our board, And 
she will die, she will die here in my arms!” 

The passionate sorrow in his voice frightened the 
lad. He rode closer, and looked down piiyingly at 
the wan face, the listless limbs, the heavy eyes, and 
all the chivalry of his dawning manhood stirred in- 
tensely in his veins. 

“ She shan’t die for lack of help,” said he; “and 
it's a burning shame that any one should refuse to 
take herin. I'll find youa place. Our house is too 
far, six miles from here; but I know who will help 
you; the best, dearest, and kindest woman in the 
world. Come along with me. What pretty curls 
she has, hasn't Can't I take her on the horse? 
She don’t look as if she were more than a feather 
in weight. Come, why don’t you come?” repeated 
the young gentleman, impatiently. 

“You're kind-hearted, but you're only a lad, and 
they won't let you have your own way,” he replied, 
despondently. 

“Just you come and 
for alodging. See!” 
And he valiantly | 
ptied its conter 


she? 


e. Tecan give you sufficient 


it his pocket-book, and 
Xher's feet, although in 


ub Tb 


it was his last quarter’s allowance for pocket-money, 
areely a shilling gone. 
“The Lord ble you!” cried out poor Gaston, 


1 the very d 


of his heart, seeing life, 
strength, and restor 


1 health for little Lily in the 


“I dare say youcan. They keep a man. 
soon find out, for the Snuggery is only a little way. 
Iwas going there torecite my lessons. Shan't I take 
her in my arms?” 

“Bless your kind heart, no indeed! I could carry 
twice her weight any distance, you’ve put such hope 
in me. I will not take your money if they will kee 


can earn it.” 


get some more out of father, or it out of 
my aunt. I’ve a rie aunt, with to do, 
you know, but look afterthe young folks.” ~ 
He kept the hors®ata walk that the man talpht 
(keep up with him, and talkediem, cheerily, though it 
must te confessed as he féac the anc 
glanced up at the littlegiaes soe 
and at the same time tegk a f strvey of 
wretched looking paithewas so boldly into 
the notite of the Gastidions little mistress of the 
Snuggeryyhe was, for a moment, adittle abaslied. 
Mrs ;4t needle-work atthe window, saw 


“ Oh, Mrs. Monkford, dear Mrs. b” oi 
the lad, making the boldest show hecatld. “ Isn't 


ill, and nobody will take them in.” 
He leaped off his horse as he 
the steps to. meet her, saying in a 

e ze seenhis a. 


and xan ap 
Voice: 


spaitingly, your would have melted.” 

Mrs. Movant looked from the eagét, boyish 
face tothe man standing there with his mattely im- 
ploring glance, and was both puzzled and distressed. 
She descended the steps and looked at Lily, That 
one look was enough for her warm, yearning *heart. 

“ Poor child! how thin she is. What is thednat- 
ter?” she asked, compassionately. 

He had pulled off his old hat. 

“ Indeed, madam, I don’t know. 
two days. I expect she was worked to death, and 
half starved. I took her away from a cruel mis- 
tress, little thinking it would be so hard for me to 
get work, and that I might have to do even worse 
by her—all but the harshness. My darling, I'll 
never give her any of that.” 

Mrs. Monkford had discovered, before his speech 
was ended, that the rather suspicious looking man 
was not an impostor. It was genuine emotion which 
shook his voice, and made that tear fall from his 
eyelash. She no longer shrunk from the pair, but 
laid her fair hand on Lily’s forehead. 

At the cool touch Lily opened her bright blue 
eyes, and looking straight iuto the gentle counte- 
nance, smiled brightly. 

“ Mother! Oh, uncle, you have. bronght me to 
my mother!” said she. 

Mrs. Monkford felt a mother love leap yearningly 
into her heart. 

‘‘ Bring her into,the house!” said she, quietly. 

He reached forward, seized her dress, and covered 
the hem with kisses. 

“Heaven bless you, madam. 
you for this! 
herently. 

“ Didn’t I tell you!” exclaimed the lad, tri- 
umphantly. 

Mrs. Monkford took care to take the rear passage, 
so as not to disturb the occupant of the room. She 
went up stairs, called the chamber-maid, and with 
her own hands opened the fresh, pure sheets of one 
of the spare beds. 

“Mary,” said she, ‘I think you will find cloth- 
ing, just about her size, in the basket I was 
making up for Mrs. Green's children. We will bathe 
her poor little limbs too. And ask Sarah to make a 
bow] of porridge. What is the matter, dear? Does 
your head ache so badly?” 

Lily had flung her arms up, and her forehead was 
contracted with pain. But as she was laid gently 
upon the soft bed she gave a sigh of relief. 

“She is very hot and dry. If the bath doesn’t 
moisten her skin I will call in Doctor Blake,” added 
the lady, giving a glance towards the man standing 
at the threshold following every movement. “You 
must trust me todo all I can for her. If you will go 
down stairs and wait in the kitchen, I should like it,” 
she added, gently. 

“ Heaven reward you!” sobbed Gaston, and he fol- 
lowed Master Thaxter down into the kitchen, where 
that young gentleman went foraging into the pantry, 


Heaven will bless 
It is his own work,” he cried, inco- 








shining coin. “I want to know your name.” 
“ That's a small matt I'm Ted Thaxter, you 
ust know. But you come with me to Mrs. | 
Monkford’s. She'l ake the poor little thing com- 
ble, yor ieve that.” 


have work that I can do, to pay 
asked, rising to his feet with re- 
2 turn my hand to most things. | 


her for it?” he 
vewed heart. “I 


and breught out a well-filled plate for his benefit. 
“Oh no, I don’t care about myself,” said the man; 
“it’s too much I owe now for her goodness. I won't 


| add a single farthing that I can help.” 


The lad whistled. 

“Well, now, that’s strange. I don’t know, but I 
suppose you think it polite, but I always was taught 
it was silly and rude both, to refuse to take something 


Well 


us. And any way I'll pay it back, as quickly wT 
“You needn't concern yourself about thet. I'll : 


Fer aa prog 
the ae ard came to the door Ste yt tl; sel 


ashame? Here is @ man with hie poor. little gitl’’ 


really man, too, and the: means this so e | 8Ge 
‘Gil io as peetigaandiiedaa be, ifshe only nee dosent] to dielt-wery dees. : 
. And you had heard him talk, so de=" 


I've only had héf4}-the salariesof the managers, antl! 


to eat in a house where you were invited to do 
so. 

Gaston tried to laugh, but his lips quivered. How- 
ever, he seized the plate still extended towards him, 
and began to eat with zeal enough to do honour to 
the house and the invitation that Master Thaxter 
was affaid he would choke himself. 

Presently Mrs. Monkford came down and passed 
the kitchez. There were traces of tears 






on eboheek, a glow of tender emotion in her gentle 
eyesi. came up to the man, and said quietly, but 
yet p feeling: 

“§ very swect little girl, and she has been 


er artless story. Itseems that you, also, 
eee Ue onali acquaintance with her, and sho 


f as the: most unselfish of benefactors. 
J Sage ge aby here té ; : 


-@l events, and to- 







‘will settle u I must talk 
a before. Mite decision. 
pi } physician. 


left free for passtig®, and smil idly, as her soft 
hand came like @##owflake on oulder. 

“My dear,” (sail he, “I am gisfito see you. Sit 
down a momeiit} please, and 1é8%me read you this 
little satire omi#he management of those pauper in- 
stitutions. J¥® are so absurd in @ur charities. Half 
goes to. make fine building, an ofmament to what- 
ever placé hilppens to be its lootltion, quarter to 
ithe rest—to tho 
poot "Newiif they would a ) plan——” 

“My dear James, if they only-had your wise fore- 
thought and your generous devotion, the matter 
would be settled at once,” exclaimed the wife, de- 
lighted with this opportune allusion, “ and, apropos 
to the snbjéct, I have just come for your advice in a 
case close to our own door. I think if you would 
come down, and talk with the man and see the child, 
it would help me to a decision. Nowread the manu- 
script, please, and then come down with mé.” 

And the dear little woman, though every nerve 
was tingling with impatience to go back to Lily's 
bed, sat still, and listened, while he read half-a-dozen 
pages of closely written lines. But it was so impor- 
tant that he should be in good humour. And so he 
was, when he rose with a benignant smile. 

“ Now, little, partial critic; F1 attend to your 
case.” 

And she led him straight to Lily's bed, in the 
chamber above. 

The change of clothing and the bath had made no 
slight transformation. ‘Thelittle muslinruffle at her 
fair throat and the thin little wrists was abit of diplo- 
maty. Lily could not have looked more aristocratic 
if she had changed places with the heir of Poplar 
Reach, and it was difficult for the gentleman to 
imagine her asa claimant on his bounty. The lovely 
golden curls were brushed carefully, and the bright 
fever flush on her cheeks, and the glitter of her eyes, 
made her look wonderfully lovely. 

“ Bless my heart, little one!” ejaculated Mr. James 
Monkford, “why, what a pretty creature!” 

“Is she not?” returned the wife, triumphantly. 
“How do you feel now, my darling?” she added, 
addressing the child in a tone of eager affection. 

“So much better, dear lady. Oh, somuch better,” 
answered Lily, gratefully. 

“ Are you well enough to answer a few questions 
for this gentleman? You needn’t say any more than 
is possible. I want him to hear all you told me, 
dear, then you shall have the doctor, and be left in 

uiet.” 
be And Lily told again, in her artless fashion, her 
simple but sorrowful tale. 
The quthor was very industriously at work with 
his handkerchief before she was half through her 
story. 
“Bless my soul! Do you hear all this, Mrs. Monk- 
ford? Now what is to become of this child? Is she 
to go marching about the country, sick and forlorn, 
being turned away from uncivilized doors, until at 
last she lands in one of those asylums, where she will 
be half starved and wholly browbeaten? Bless my 
soul!” 
“James!” exclaimed Mrs. Monkford, seizing both 
his hands, her face all lighted up with hope, her voice 
trembling with its eagerness. ‘ Will you let me have 
her? May I keep her if the man be willing ?” 

“Bless iy soul! yon silly little woman. Why do 


Mr. Monkford looked up, of as the swift, 
light step croased what eee floor was 
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you ask me? If you aré willing to take all the 
trouble—why, what havelI to say? Of course I shall 
be proud, pleased, delighted.” 

The little wontan kissed both his hands, and then 
she fell down on her knees by the bedside, and clasped 
the curly head to her breast, weeping and kissing, 
allina breath. 

“ Lily,” said she, “ you were right. He did bring 
you to your mother. Say mother quickly, my dar- 
ling, for you are going to be my Lily now.” 

“ Oh, that is too beautiful!” cried Lily, her poor 
little arms clinging tremblingly to the lady,and then 
she added, sorrowfully, “but poor Uncle Gaston, 
mother-—” 

“ We will find a good situation for him, close at 
hand, and he shall see you as often as he likes. But 
you mast ‘not tremble so; all this is too agitating. 
Come, James, let us go away now. You must come 
down and talk with the man, and Lily, my child, 
you must go to sleep.” 

Lily’s eyes followed them from the door, and a 
smile of sweet content was on her lips as she turned 
her face back to the pillow. 

“Tt was so good in uncle to bring me here to find 
a mother in such a beautiful lady. No matter how 
happy 1 am, I will always love uncle,” murmured 
she. 





CHAPTER VI. 


ANSON WHARNCLIPFB spent a whole hour de- 
bating whether he should pay a visit to Poplar Reach 
or not, the next dayafter hisevening call. Inclination 
undoubtedly proposed that he should, but that was 
not always a guide for one who in such important 
affairs always so cautiously considered his» move- 
ments, And this was an exceedingly importaxt affair 
with Mr. Wharncliffe. 

Six years had he waited, without any outward 
manifestation of impatience, however the secret 
heart within may have fumed or yearned for the 
consummation he believed to lie now within his 
reach. 

And should: he allow a little foolish exultation to 
ruin him at the very: moment of suceecss? A thou- 
sand times no! 

So he argued, and at length curbed his impatience 
enough to resolve tO wait several days at least, 
before he presented himself before the» beautiful 
widow of his lamented friend. Not that. Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe cared to dwell upon the memory of Sir Richard 
Fitzgerald. 

Indeed it was rather a noticeable fact that he 
turned away liis ¢yes quickly, if by chance they fell 
upon Sir Richard’s portrait, hanging in the little 
parlour, with crape still fluttering from the gilded 
frame, and once Lady FPitagerald saw him start 
and shudder, when they came suddenly upon the 
great white marble tablet in the cemetery, which 
marked her husband’s: grave particularly from the 
other Fitzgeralds, who slept beneath the great 
monument. 

But still it was an added attraction in ‘his eyes 
that the beautiful Euphemia Willoughby, whom 
he had madly worshipped in her girlhood, held, 
besides her own fine fortune, the splendid dowry 
bequeathed to her by Sir Richard Fitzgerald’s mar- 
riage settlements. 

Anson Wharncliffe was really sincere in his devo- 
tion—girl and woman she had held his undivided 
thoughts. Noone else for a moment had stepped 
into her place. How he had planned, worked, waited, 
no one could ever know. There were times—such as 
come to the worst and the best of us+when all that 
the world can give us looks poor and mean, and 
scarcely worth living for—when it seemed to him, 
let him win what happiness and prosperity he might, 
he had more than paid for it, and should find he had 
still the worst of the bargain. 

Such moments, however, were rare, and he did his 
best to get away from them, now escaping through 
the help of glass after glass of beaded wine, and now 
in the scarcely less poisonous excitement of wild com- 
pany. And it may be that never entirely was the 
Nemesis of some uncomfortable memory out of his 
company. 

Be that as it may, it is certain he believed 
himself near the attainment of the golden prize, 
which had shone and glittered so long before his 
eyes. 

Lady Fitzgerald had been very gracious, that last 
evening. Looking over the interview with as dis- 
passionate eyes as possible, he could see that no 
other gentleman could boast of such gracious con- 

lence of manner, such charming familiarity of 
talk. 

“She sees very well my earnest hope, my tender 
thoughts. I do not wish to startle her by too preci- 
pitate speech. She is a peculiar woman, and can- 





not be dealt with carelessly. The most delicate flat- 
tery, the most deferential appeal. mugt be my 





weapons. I can see there is some lingering doubt in 
her mind, and I thinkitis with regard to the boy, and 
I call it a fine picce of diplomacy that I have won 
him so effectually on my side,” soliloquized he, and 
siniled. 

Shortly, however, his brow darkened. There were 
notes lying on the marble table beside him, a whole 
bundle of unpaid bills, for the settlement of which 
the creditors were growing clamorons. Six months 
previously, he had obtained temporary relief, by ne- 
gotiating a loan at ruinous interest from an accom- 
modating Jew, who had looked over the circumstances, 
and credited the gentleman's statement of a speedy 
settlement into a very comfortable position. 

Now, however, that six months had gone, and the 
engagement still lacked confirmation, the Jew had! 
lost confidence, and demanded his money. And his 
persecutor was growing exceedingly annoying, to 
use the lightest word, in description of the indefa- 
tigable dunning which followed Anson Wharn- 
cliffe’s movements. 

Then there were a host of others, tailors, boot- 
makers, jewellers, to say nothing of housekeeping 
bills, rent, wages, and the like. Anson Wharn- 
cliffe bit his lip fiercely, and determined to push 
matters as fast as he dared. He compromised with 
his decision presently. He would wait two days, 
and then call upon Lady Fitzgérald, and lay before 
her his formal] offer of marriage. Those two days 
were nervous ones, despite his best efforts to be cool 
and calm, despite his confident hopes. So much be- 
sides his wild, lozg-cherished love was at stake. 

He dressed himself with great care, making sure 
that the faultless elegance did not extend to gaudy 
show. She loved luxury and beauty, while she hated 
vulgar ostentation. He smiled, while’ hetook up his 
finest handkerchief with its faint hint of'a rare per- 
fume, imagining how odd it wou! seem to think of 
her, this haughtily beautiful woman, removed from 
the scenes of refinement and eles ince which had 
been her constant portion since her birth, and which 
seemed indeed her native atmosphere. 

Miss Willoughby, the daughter of the Hon. Whar- 
ton and Lady Grace Willoughby, had held quite as 
high a position before, as. since her marriage to Sir 
Richard Fitzgerald; and she had never known the 
slightest experience of the sorrow and trial which 
come from poverty, and the very thought of such a 
state was like imagining some scene of vague but 
terrible woe, upon which she was sure she could not 
bear to look. 

Mr. Wharncliffe smiled still more broadly as he 
fastened the solitaire diamond in his shirt frill. How 
soon the mortgage upon the costly gem should be 
removed! If only he might be able to persuade her 
toa speedy marriage, how triumphantly he should 
emerge from his troubles, and how boldly defy the 
Jew, before whom now he could only cringe or hide! 
He had been talking with one of the stewards, and 
heard how the income was accumulating at Poplar 
Reach. 

“T'll save them the trouble of: seeking invest- 
ments,” he murmured, as he set his glossy beaver on 
his carefully brushed curls before the mirror. 

And then he took up his gift for Dieky. Hewas 
always diplomatic enongh for that. He could see 
that Lady Fitzgerald never smiled so sweetly upon 
him, as when Dicky was clinging to his hand, or 
dancing on his knee. 

“ Pretty little rogue! I believe he helps me more 
than anything I can do myself. Well, what matter ? 
He must have the entailed estate, of course, but he 
need not count upon a shilling of the other pro- 
perty.” 

Lady Fitzgerald was at home, and he found her 
alone, her cheeks scarlet, her eyes blazing. He saw 
in @ moment that some powerful excitement was still 
tingling in every nerve, and doubted for a few mo- 
ments the wisdom of venturing at all upon the sub 
ject so near his heart. And yet she was gracious 
and condescending. 

“ Where is Dicky?” was Mr. Wharncliffe's first 
question, after a few commonplace remarks, looking 
around the room. 

“Poor little fellow!” said Lady Fitzgerald, in a 
tone of compunction. “I believe I was cross. I sent 
him away.” 

“Cross! Lady Fitzgerald cross! That is alibel ! 
should resent from any other lips.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is true. I have been vexed, 


annoyed. And I am afraid I have made innocent 
people feel it. Cecile, for instance, and my darling 
Dicky.” 





“ *nnoyed! Lady Fitzgerald, who has dared 
began Mr. Wharncliffe, indignantly. “If you will 
show me the offender ?” 

She laughed a little nervously. 

“Pray, don’t waste your chivairous indignation. I 
atn not sure but that lam the oneto blame. Tam not 
always able to bear the cares of my lonely position, 
and | am fretful.” 





“And there are so many who would think the wind 
itself too rongh, if it blew any way but caressingly 
across yourforehead,” said Mr. Wharncliffe, assuming 
a graceful attitude. 

Lady Fitzgerald glanced over to him, bit her lip, 
and looked down, playing with the jet tassel of her 
fan. 

Anson Wharncliffe read the expression of her face, 
and his heart bounded. Now was his hour of triumph. 
He was beside her in a moment, his hands me face 
full of the most deferential respect, and yet the ten- 
derest regurd. 

“Lady Fitzgerald, you cannot misunderstand me. 
You know how I loved you once, for before your mar- 
riage with Sir Richard, [ confessed it to you. Letme 
tell you now, how that same love, «mothered, re- 
pressed—crushed though it might be, would not die 
out—how of lute it has gained strereti:, and flamed 
up into an enduring or a consuming fire. Tell me, oh 
tell me now, I beseech you, what shall be my Jate? 
Will you crown me with all the joy, beauty, and 
glory of my wildest dreams, or will yousend me away 
from you to-night, a sorrowful, despairing, broken- 
hearted wretch ?” 

The lady listened, her hands half raised as if 
warding away some evil that she dreaded, her eyes 
downcast, all the bloom suddenly driven from her 
cheek by a sickly pallor, but the lips were weak and 
irresolute. 

“Tt is such a temptation 
yet Iam afraid of the sin.” 

Mr. Wharncliffe heard her, and his 
paled a little. 

“A temptation—and a sin. Lady Fitzre 
do not torture me with suspeuse. I[ seu: 
prehend your meaning.” 

“It is a temptation tomarry you!” excl 
Fitzgerald, vehemently. “Iam sotired of 
ness and care.” 

He smiled joyfully and triumphantly. 

“Oh, Lady Fitzgerald,” said he, “if that be the 
temptation, yield to it, I beseech you.” 

“ But the sin,” added she, fixing her eyes. on his 
face wistfully. “I am sure Ido not return such an 
affection as you give me. Will you dare to take me, 
after that confession ?” 

“Ah, give me but the sweet privilege of loving 
you, of teaching you to care for me, for that very 
love’s sake,” pleaded the suitor. 

She sat leaning forward, her beautiful face clouded 
with grave abstraction, the very attitude betraying 
still her irresolution and doubt. 

“Lady Fitzgerald, dear Lady Fitzgertald, let mo 
take your cares upon myself. Give methe privilege 
of warding from you these annoyances that trou- 
ble you. Ah, for dear little Dicky’s sake, hear me. 
The darling would plead for me, [ am sure. He is 
almost as fond of me as I am of him.” 

“That is true,” said Lady Fitzgerald, slowly. 
“Dicky is very fond of you. And yet—and yet 
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“Don’t tell me there is another you prefer,” said 
the suitor, in a low, sorrowful tone. “ And yet it 
would not be strange. You have a right to look 
higher. It is Lord Wexford. It may even be the 
Marquis of Mordaunt. I bow submissively to your 
decree. I have no right to expect you to relinquish 
your just expectations.” 

The colour had been creeping over her pale cheeks 
during this speech. . 

“No, no,” cried she, as if stung by some 
recollection; “there is no one else. There 
no one else.” 

“Thon be gracious and kind tome. Oh, Lady 
Fitzgerald, hear me swear that my life’s devotion 
shall be given to you in return!” cried out Anson 
Wharncliffe, in passionate tones. 

Lady Fitzgerald sat staring into his face, strug- 
gling with the impulses of a dual nature, one of 
which bade her drop her fair, gem-encircled hand 
into his, and the other shivsringly and sobbingly 
whispered, “Get thee behind me, Satan !” 

What she would have said could not be told. 
There was a sudden knock at the door, short, im- 
perious, angry. She knewit, and txrned around with 
cheeks carnation now, and eyes shining with a proud, 
wilful light. 

“Qome in!” said she, to Anson Wharucliffe’s sur- 
prise and indignation. 

And the door swung open, and Arthur Yelveton 
walked coolly into the room. For all her anger, Lady 
Fitzgerald secretly was proud of his grand, imperious 
air. How nobly he looked and spoke—he, the hired 
agent, the salaried overscer of her property ! 

“Lady Fitzgerald, I beg your pardon for this in- 
trusion,” said he. “But you have neglected to sign 
those cheques I left for you this morning, and there is 
a man waiting who cannot well afford to lose the 
time—if you will be so good as to attend to them 
now. One signature will suffice.” 

He placed upon the table a bronze tray, containing 
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ink and pen, and spread out the little slip of paper. 
Anson Wharncliffe looked at him angrily. 

“And what isa man’s time in comparison to in- 
trusion upon Lady Fitzgerald,” said he. 

“Lady Fitzgerald can afford to bear a moment’s 
intrusion,” he said, coldly ; “ but she cannot afford to 
wrong her own integrity,” repeated he. 

Lady Fitzgerald knew what the emphasis in the 
tone implied. She bent down suddenly, and then 
turned, so that only her agent could look into her 
face. For one brief instant their eyes met. The 
scales were vacillating, vibrating to and fro. The 
slightest word, a look even, of tender, humble en- 
treaty from him would have lost Anson Wharn- 
cliffe his great prize. But he was proud and cold, 
and only repeated, with icy stateliness: 

“ Her ladyship knows what is right.” 

“ At least I know what is best,” replied the lady, 
her eyes gleaming brightly, “and befitting. Hand 
me the pen, Mr. Yelveton.” 

She wrote her name hastily, tossed the paper care- 
lessly on the floor, and said, lightly: 

“lake the cheque, and another time choose a more 
fitting hour for these tiresome business details, Mr. 
Yelveton.” And then she added, in her sweetest 
tone, “1 detest business, Mr. Wharneliffe. Some 
time or other I hope to be saved even this signing of 
cheques. 

Arthur Yelveton heard, and though he stooped to 
raise the paper, he saw tlie flattering look and smil- 
ing glar i the suitor. His face was pale and’ his 
eye stern, when he turned to the table to take up the 
ink-tray 

“ At least,” said he, coldly, “the poor fellow who 
bas come three miles on foot, out of his way, to ob- 
tain the payment due, will thank me for coming to 


you. I have the honour to wish your ladyship good 
evening.” And, bowing gravely, he took his de- 
parture. 


“ An insolent fellow, for one in his position,” ob- 
served Mr. Wharncliffe, wondering how he should 
return to the subject so abruptly broken in upon. 

Lady Fitzgerald did not appear to hear. Hef eyes 
were fixed upon the carpet; there was a hard, bitter 
look around the scarlet lips, new and puzzling to 
Mr. Wharncliffe. 

“ Did you speak ?” said she, startled at length by 
the silence which followed. 

“T merely observed this agent of yours was an 
insolent fellow.” 

“ Rather wilful and haughty, I admit,” returued 
she, lightly ; “but an invaluable business man. He 
has doubled the income of Poplar Reach since it has 
been under his control.” 

“ Ah!” returned the suitor, as if the income of Pop- 
lar Reach was one of the most indifferent subjects 
to him. 

And then there was another embarrassing silence. 
Mr. Wharncliffe broke it abruptly. 

“Lady Fitzgerald, I am still suffcring torture, 
waiting for my sentence.” 

She did not tremble now. Her lips were set into a 
hard, cold expression, her eye was bright, there was 
no flattery in her voice. 

“ Mr. Wharncliffe,” said she, “if you think I am 
worth taking, with such indifference and listlessness, 
why, then, I don’t think that I can refuse you.” 

He uttered an exclamation of rapture, and took the 
passive hand lying in her lap, raising it to his lips. 
He was shrewd enough to see, after the first glance 
into her face, that any expression of gratitude would 











gerald, the first to recover her composure. “You 
shall bring the ring another time, Mr. Wharncliffe, 
and then this one shall be removed. It will seem 
pleasanter to us both.” 

“ As you like,” returned he; and then he added, 
glad to make a diversion; ‘now may I ring for 
Dicky, if he be not gone to his bed?” 

“Oh, yes, he shall come,” said she, brightening. 
“It is so pleasant for me to think that Dicky will 
love you so dearly, Mr. Wharncliffe.” 

“ And delightful to me that I shall be able to call 
him my own darling some time.” 

The child came, and was overwhelmed with 


| caresses, and soon after he was sent back to the 
| nursery Mr. Wharncliffe took leave. 


Her ladyship stood a moment at the threshold of 
the open door while he made his adieux, and he had 
not descended the steps on the outside, before the 
library door was flung open, and a pale, wrathful 
face confronted her. 

“ Lady Fitzgerald,” demanded Arthur Yelveton, 
“have you given him yeur promise ? Is Poplar Reach 
to have a new master ?” 

She gave him a haughty courtesy, and said: 

“Since your highness insists upon an answer, I 
will e’en satisfy you. I have given my promise. I 
shall marry Mr. Wharncliffe.” 

He stood looking at her angrily, but a paleness 
was creeping even to his lips, and they moved stiffly 
two or three times before they articulated: 

‘May the Lord have mercy upon you, Lady Fitz- 
gerald!” 
~ And turning, he went back into the library, and 
the doorclosed behind him. 

Lady Fitzgerald walked into the parlour, and 
dropped into the first chair. 

“ How dares he?” exclaimed she, passionately. 
“He, one of my servants, to insult me with such 
looks, and such a speech!” 

And then followed a flood of angry tears. But be- 
fore long she dashed them away, and her head began 
to droop, and she looked around shivering. 

“He isright. How darel? Is it not enough to 
have endured the sacrilege of one unloving marriage, 
that I am rushing wilfully into another? Oh my 
pride! my hard, vile, pitiless pride!” 

(Zo be continued) 





TRY HIM. 


Because William Miller’s father had been a wild, 
disreputable sort of man, who had wound up a long 
course of discreditable practices by committing a 
forgery, people were very much inclined to believe 
that he himself was a chip of the old block, and were 
therefore disinclined to employ him. 

Even when he had entered the office of Luke & 
Brandon, old Mr. Brandon was very much averse 
to trusting or advancing him. Whoever did so 
would rue it, he declared, and find that the father 
still lived in the son. 

But Mr. Luke, a younger and more liberal man, 
who had taken a fancy to William, combatted it with 
all his power. 

“The boy is grateful, obliging, and trustwor- 
thy,” he said; “he will make a man some day. Why 
should he be a rogue because his father was one ?” 
To which old Mr. Brandon could only answer that 





| * he never knew it to be otherwise.” 


Of course old Mr. Brandon influenced the head- 


annoy her, and he contented himself with saying, | clerk. The head-clerk his subordinate, and soon. So 


quictly, as he relinquished her hand: 


that William was generally rather looked down upon 


“ My actions, I trust, will prove to you my gra- | as one sure to go wrong soon, and uncharitably spoken 


’ 


titude and joy.’ 

And then he brought forth a ring, more remarkable 
for its quaintness than its value. 

“If | gave you the c diamond in the king- 
dom, it would » >‘ be. half worthy its destination,” 
said he, playfully. ‘“ You will pardon me, then, if I 
give you this, which was purchased of a Persian 
trader, who declared it held an amulet that would 
preserve its possessor from all evil. I have kept 
it by me with the sad fear that it would never 
have a mistress. Dear Lady Fitzgerald, shall it be 
the herald of another ring, to be given at the al- 
tar?” 

She looked at it, a sudden dread dilating her great 
dark eyes. 

“ Not yet—not yet!” she exclaimed, shudderingly. 

And then, seeing the astonishment and alarm on 
his face, she added, hurriedly: 

“It frightens me to think of it, because—because 
Sir Richard’s ring is still there, and it almost seems 
that he is here to forbid another its place.” 

It was Mr. Warncliffe’s turn to shudder. He 
looked around, as if he expected a ghostly hand 
upon his shoulder, and sat holding the ring, look- 
ing disconcerted, and, for once in his life, embar- 
rassed. 

“Let us make a compromise,” 
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said Lady Fitz- 





of by all but Mr. Luke, though no open rupture on 
the point occurred, until the younger partner spoke 
of his advancement. 

“Young Jones has gone away,” he said one 
day ; “let us put William Millerin his place. He 
will fill it admirably.” 

“ And his pockets, too,” cried Mr. Brandon. 

“The idea is absurd. It is a position of trust,” re- 
plied Mr. Luke. 

“ The very reason he should be kept out of it,” 
said Mr. Brandon. 

“ I should say no, sir,” said the head-clerk. 

Mr. Luke bit his lip. 

“ Has the boy done anything wrong?” he asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Brandon ; “but youkuew his father.” 

‘“* Hang his father,” cried Mr. Luke. 

“ Only solitary confinement was the sentence, I 
believe,” said Mr. Brandon, laughing at his own 
joke. “But we'll hang him, if you say so.” 

“ This is unjust,” said Mr. Luke. 

“ Tt is common sense,” said Mr. Brandon. 
ever, you have a voice in the matter. 
you will. You’H regret it.” 

Mr. Luke reflected. “I'll wait a month,” he said, 


“ How- 
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“and watch William closely ; at the endof that time, 
if he prove trustworthy, he shall have the placu 
young Jones has left.” 








And so the matter ended for the time, though Mr. 
Luke kept his word, and watched William con- 
stantly. 

The forger’s son knew of his dead father’s mis- 
doing, and was very often made wretched byit. He 
understood how the shadow of those dark deeds fel! 
upon him and his future; but he had resolved to 
battle the prejudice down, if possible, by doing his 
duty, and proving himself trustworthy; and, as far 
in him lay, he had held to his reselution. 

He saw how Mr. Luke watched him after the con- 
versation referred to above, and felt sad to think 
that perhaps his best friends had also turned agains; 
him. Yet he did his best all the same, and endea- 
voured to think hopefully of the future; avoided all 
the discomforts of a home where pinching economy 
was necessary, and where his mother and sister, i: 
their black dresses, continually bewailed their strait- 
ened circumstances, and uttered dismal forebodings 
of future poverty. 

He had never had so sad a week as the one on whicli, 
as Saturday evening closed in, he stood talking to 
the man whose duty it was to lock the door for th 
night. 

The snow fell thick upon the pavement, the drifts 
lay against the window panes. The street lamps 
were lighted, wad the partners had long ago gone 
home. The clerks had followed them, and only Wil- 
iam and Nathaniel, the porter, remained. 

suddenly, while they were talking, the man 
uttered an exclamation and declared himself to be 
very ill. 

“T must get some brandy,” he said, “or I shall 
die. You stay here, and if I’m not back by six, lock 
the door; you're here as early as I am, but I may b 
back ; so, stay awhile.” 

And, so speaking, he hurried off towards a public- 
house. 

William sat upon a high stool, whistling. He was 
not very light-hearted ; but it is natural for a boy to 
whistle. He whistled, then, and watched the 
clock until it struck six, then preceeded to lock the 
doors and make ready for departure. Only the other 
door remained; when, as he stood with h‘s hand 
upon the lock, it opened and a man entered. 

“Mr. Brandon, is he in—or Mr. Luke?” cried the 
man, hastily. 

“ Both have gone home,” said William. 

“ And who is here?” asked the man. 

“ Only me, sir,” said William. 

“Then I must deal with you,” said theman. “/ 
owe the firm fifty pounds, and have come to pay it. 
Will you receive it ?” 

“1? Iam not authorized,” said William. 

“TI go abroad to-morrow, and shall be gone for 
years,” said the man. “ You must take it. Tell 
Mr. Brandon Mr. Smith paid it in,” and he laid 
a bill on the desk. 

William stared at it. 

“ You'll want a receipt, sir,” he said. 

“ No, no,” said the man. “It’s paid, and that’s 
enough. I’m no business man,” and walked away «s 
quickly as he had come. 

William laughed. 

“No business man, indeed,” he thought, as hw 
picked upthe bill. Then it occurred to him that he 
was in a dilemma. 

Every safe was of course locked. No one was 
there to receive the money. He dared not leave it 
lying on the desk, and he must perforce carry it 
about with him until Monday morning, unless indeei 
he could reach the house of one of the partners. 

But neither of them lived in town, and no con- 
veyances ran in their direction. What should he do ? 
William stood for a moment irresolute on the side- 
walk, when a vehicle with two men mufiled to the chin 
in comforters and shawls paused near him. 

“ Hullo, youngster,” said one, in a queer, cracked 
voice. “Going upto town? Want a ride?” 

“Thank you, you're very kind,” said William, 
hesitating. 

“Trains all stopped by the snow,” said the man 
“ Come, jump in, plenty of room.” 

“I’m really obliged to you,” said William, button- 
ing his coat over the bill, which he had placed in his 
pocket-book. 

“ Live far?” said the man who had spoken. 

“No,” said William. “Ne, sir, but [ should like 
to gosome distance upon the road, if possible to——" 

“ That’s where your governor lives,” said the mau 
with the cracked voice. 

“Mr. Brandon, the head of our firm, lives there,” 
said William. 

“What do you want to see him for?” asked tho 


n. 

William felt inclined to tell, but caution restrained 
him, After all, he did not know these men. 

“T'd not trouble about it on such a night as this,” 
said the man “Let it wait, whatever it is.” 

“It’s rather important,” said William. “I might 
wait untiBonday, but I feel a little nervous.” 
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The man lowered his voice. 

“T say, youngster,” he said, “keep it to yourself. 
It’s a windfall.” 

William started. 

“ The money Smith paid in,” said the man. “We 
know all about it. He’s a crazy kind of fellow, and 
will never come back here again. I consider it a 
perquisite of yours. You'll never make a manif you 
let such things slip.” 

“Do you mean to insult me?” cried William. 
“ How you know I cannot guess, but * 

“The window was open,” said the man ; “ besides 
we had a talk with Smith—we know him. Look here 
—don’t be afraid, we won’t tell old Brandon ; and 
what’s more, we'll add two of the same kind to the 
pile if you'll grant us a favour.” 

“T do net know what you mean. Stop and let me 
out,” said William. “Do you take me for a thief to 
keep what is not my own?” 

“Stop, stop,” saidthe man. ‘ Heroics won’t hum- 
bug us. All that sort of thing might as well be put 
aside. You haven’t heard what we want. You have 
a key in your pocket; lend it to us.” 

“The office key ?” cried William. 

“'That’s it,” said the man. 

“Geod heavens!” cried William. “Never! What 
are you? Burglars? Housebreakers? Let me 
out !” 

“Nonsense,” said the man with the cracked voice. 
“Stuff and nensense. We offer you a hundred 
pounds besides the fifty you have, and we only want 
to have the key long enough to have an impression 
taken. You shall have the original back. And as 
we'll not crack the crib to-night, why the key will 
be in Nat’s hands as usual when the rumpus comes, 
and no one will charge you with a hand in it. Come, 
hand ever the key. We'll stop ata blacksmith’s 
whe is a friend of ours, and do it in a minute.” 

“ Rascals!” cried William. “ You are two and I 
am Only one, but you shall never get the key from 
me! I will defend it with my life.” 

The man laughed. 

* Want to make pretence of force, eh?” he cried. 
“Come now, no humbug. Here’s the money, and 
we are both armed, you see.” 

As he spoke each man drew a pistol from his 
pocket. 

“ Hand over,” said the man—“ be quick.” 

“Never!” cried William. “You may kill me, but 
I will never do a dishonest act. I swore that before 
heaven years ago. I will fight with my last breath 
to defend the property of my employers, and only 
when I am powerless shall you rob them. They 
will never knew it. They may think that I have 
lent myself to your plans, but I shall go to heaven, 
knewing that I have striven to the last to do my 
duty.” 

“Btifle the youngster!” said the man with the 
cracked voice, at the same moment a shawl en- 
veloped his headyand his arms were pinioned. 

The coach drove away furiously, and the boy gave 
himself up for lest. A thousand distracting thoughts 
filled his mind, but amidst them all he never swerved 
from his resolution. He would die, but he would 
never stain his soul with dishonesty. 

Suddenly the vehicle stopped, and he was lifted 
out, dragged up some steps and into a house of some 
kind, still bound and blindfold. 

There he was released, and the man with the 
cracked voice addressed him: 

“You are in eur power. Give us the key and 
promise to keep our secret, and we'll let you go safe. 

Refuse, and you die. We give you ten minutes to 
think.” 

“T do not need it,” said William. “As I am in 
your power, perhaps you may rob me of the key, 
but I will surely do my best to frustrate your de- 
signs upon my employer’s property. I have made 
up my mind to meet death, but I will not live in dis- 
honour.” 

“Take off the shawl,” said the cracked voice. 

And in an instant William was unbound and daz- 
zled by a blaze of light. 

For a moment he was quite unable to distinguish 
objeets, but as he became accustomed to the bril- 
liancy, his astonished eyes rested on the form of gld 
Mr. Brandon standing before him. He was in a 





the office in which Nathanie] had left you alone, ac- 
cording to orders. Thé men in the coach were my- 
self and Mr. Roan, and you have passed the ordeal 
bravely. No one can doubt you again; and, as far 
as the matter lies with the firm, your fortune is 
made. We willadvance you to a post of confidence 
at once, and esteem ourselves happy in having one so 
faithful and reliable in our service.” 

Then all three offered their hands to William, and 
he, after one moment of indignation, conquered him- 
self sufficiently to offer his in return. 

From that moment his prosperity commenced. As 
Mr. Luke had said, his fortune was made; and, to- 
day, he is younger partner in the firm of Brandon, 
Luke & Miller. M. R. D. 








SCIENCE. 


SNAKE-POISON AND ITS ANTIDOTE. 

Cuarres J. Situ, Esea., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, Madras Army (retired), thus writes in the 
British Medical Journal: “As far back as 1833 or 
1834, I published a case of snake-peison, and an ac- 
count of some experiments on dogs that satisfied me 
that liquor ammonia, if given in sufficiently largo 
and frequently repeated doses, is a perfect antidote. 
I was in medical charge of a troop of Horse Artillery 
at Bangalore, when a snake-charmer was brought to 
the hospital, who had been bitten, about half an hour 
previously, on the back of his right hand, by a large 
cobra. When admitted, he was insensible, and had 
very much the appearance of a man under the influ- 
ence of opium. I at once placed a tourniquet on his 
arm, and thus cut off in some measure the farther 
supply of poison from the wound to the system; ap- 
plied nitric acid freely to the wound; and bled him 
in that arm, with the view of remoying a portion of 
the poison remaining in the limb. At the same time 
I gave, every ten or fifteen minutes, liquor ammonia 
in half-drachm doses, diluted with as small a .quan- 
tity of water as enabled him to swallow it. A cold 
douche was applied to the head, and a blister to the 
neck ; and, as his pulse was failing, I kept up artifi- 
cial respiration for some time. After about four 
hours’ hard work, the man’s life was safe. Shortly 
after this, I tried the effect of liquor ammonia on 
dogs. Having procured some fresh cobras, I had 
the dogs held, and the mouth of a snake fairly applied 
to the bare part inside the thigh. The dog was then 
left till the poison took effect. When I administered 
the liquor ammonie, in every instance, the dog was 
saved ; while those to whom the antidote was not 
given died. I consider that liquor ammonia is a di- 
rect antidote, and does not act merely as astimulant, 
as it is generally efficacious in cases of poisoning in 
the dissecting-room. Some years after the occur- 
rence above narrated, a man, who had been recently 
bitten, was brought to the Black Town Dispensary. 
Mr. Lawder, the surgeon, at once applied a tourni- 
quet, and gave liquor ammonia freely. In three or 
four hours, the symptoms of poisoning passed away ; 
but, on loosening the tourniquet, they reappeared. It 
was at once re-applied, and the treatment resumed ; 
but it was not till the third day that it was found 
safe to remove the ligature, which had been pre- 
viously frequently relaxed, and as often followed by 
a renewal of the symptoms of poison. The difficulty 
in snake-bites has appeared to me. that of having 
them brought sufficiently soon under treatment, or 
the bite being in a spot that could not be insulated, 
as the lip, nose, or ear. Eau de luce (spiritus ammonix 
succinatus) was looked upon as « specific when | 
went out to India, and, I have no doubt, deservedly. 
Croft’s drops, which, I am told, are a preparation of 
ammonia, are considered a specific at the Cape of 
Geod Hope. My experience is, that death from 
snake-bite is not by any means common. In regard 
to the snakes themselves, I tried several poisons 
prussic acid, opium, and arsenic—without effect. A 
native told me that tobacco killed a snake. I tried 
it. The rapidity with which it acts is extraordinary. 
A pinch of snuff kills a snake. Snakes are rarely, if 
ever, seen in tobacco-fields.” 
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parlour, splendidly furnished, and as he turned his 
eyes around he saw that Mr. Luke and the head- 
clerk were also present. 

“ How did I come here?” he cried. “I must be 
inadream. How didIcome here? Something so 
very strange has happened, sir. The key, the bank 
note—I do not know whether the villains have them 
or not. " 

“Be calm, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Luke. “ They 
are safe. Pardon us, we have only been trying you. 
The scene through which you have passed, has been 
enacted to test your honesty, and it has been proved 
beyond a doubt. 

“Mr. Smitl, was Mr. Brandon’s coachman, sent to 
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PostaL StTatistics.—There were conveyed by 
our Post Office last year:—Letters, 720,460,000; 
books and free and chargeable newspapers, 97,250,000; 
samples and patterns, 1,280,000. ‘Total, 818,990,000. 

Or the Prussian railways in use 225,947 miles be- 
long to the State, 204,633 miles are private property 
under the control of the State, and 487,787 miles are 
under private administration; this includes 86,598 
miles of Prussian railways in foreign territory, but 
it does not include 12,833 miles of foreign railway 
on Prussian territory. 

In the seven years between i861 and 1868, 


b threatening, I would treat him as a guest 


115,800,0007.! If any doubt is entertained of the 
fact, here are corroborative details :—Bastogi loan, 
20,000,0007; Minghetti loan, 28,800,000/.; Sella loan, 
17,000,0007.; rentes created by Signor Scialoja, 
4,000,000/. ; rentes of the worship fund, &c.,4,000,0007. ; 
sale of State Railways, 8,000,000/.; State lands obli- 
gations, 6,000,000/. ; forced loan of 1866, 14,000,0007. ; 
bank loan, 10,000,000/.; and ‘Treasury bonds, 
4,000,000%. Thus Italy has been adding to her 
indebtedness at the average rate of upwards of 
16,000,0007. per annum since 1861. 





RED DOUGLASS. 
a 
CHAPTER XVII. 


WHILE the prisoners were at once moved on into 
the dense intricacies of the Black Forest, the Red 
Douglass, with a small escort, accompanied the 
ladies, leaving Seth Warner, and the rest of the 
lieutenants, to gather up the plunder and to guard 
their retreat, as also to turn pursuit, should any be 
made, on a wrong trail. 

When it was near night the brigand chief halted 
in a small but beautiful valley, through which coursed 
a clear stream of sparkling water, almost icy cold, 
coming from the mountains close at haud. 

Here he formed an encampment, and soon white 
tents and large cheerful fires were gleaming among 
the lofty trees near the water side, as all his band 
came up. 

Around the fires groups of men were soon engaged 
in cooking game and fish, and in a little while, just 
as the shadows of evening began to deepen over t 
earth, the wife aud daughter of Sir Henry de Mor- 
timer saw a table spread in the larg: 








narque which 


had been erected for their use, quite as luxuriant as 
they had ever seen at Melbourne. The vd Douglass 
eame to see them. 

“Were my husband a guest and not a pris “ 


should look upon this as a pleasant and uutic ad- 
venture,” she said to him with a smile 


“Were your husband not s0 cuntu 


€ 


uacious and 

rather than 
a captive,” said the Red Douglass. “ Let him even 
now give his parole not to attempt to escape, and he 
shall share your tent and ride in your company dur- 
ing the rest of the journey.” 

“T will persuade him to do that,” said the lady. 

The chief blew a single note on his bugle, and one 
of his men instantly came to him. 

“Take this lady to the guard tent, and tell the 
officer of the guard to admit her to the presence of 
the prisoner. If Sir Henry de Mortimer be ready to 
give his parole not to leave the limits of our camp, 
or attempt an escape, let him be escorted back here 
with the lady.” 

She remained at the tent but a few moments, and 
when she returned her face bore traces of tears. 

“You were unsuccessful, lady ?” said the chief. 

“Successful in receiving abuse for my efforts to 
ameliorate his condition,” said the lady, in a tone 
of excitement. “I pitied him before; I do not now.” 

“Perhaps his diet and a close confinement will 
alter his disposition,” said the chief, pleasantly. “He 
refuses to take his liberty on parole?” 

“Yes, sir. Hesays he will accept no favours from 
you now, nor ever grant any to you when he gets 
you in his power, which last, for my part, I hope will 
never occur. 

“Tt is not likely that it will,” said the Douglass, 
smiling. “And now, fair lady,as I see that lights 
are being brought to you, I will bid you good-night. 
I pray you to let no fears create a loss of appetite, for 
your table shall be well supplied, and all wishes but 
one—your liberty—be instantly granted.” 

“ Thanks, noble sir. We cannot look upon one so 
courteous and so careful of our comfort as a robber. 
In truth, your men are far better disciplined an’ imore 
respectful than were the escort of police witu which 
we started.” 


” 


“ Such boasters, too, before they left Melbourne,” 
said the chief, with a smile. 

‘You knew, then, of our } nd the escort ?” 

“ All, lady—the number who were to go, how 
mounted and how armed; even the value of the dia- 
monds uppn the persons of yourself and daughter, to 


be worn at the grand bal! which was to take place 
after your arrival at Ballarat.” 

“Is this possible? And yet you have 
those diamonds from us!” 

“No, fair lady; nor doTintend doing so. The 
gold taken from the strong box of the governor, with 
the other plunder, will satisfy my men. I take 
nothing from that, reserving as my share the right 
to bid you keep the gems which can scarevly make 
beauty more beautiful.” 

“We can but sigh our thanks,” said the Lady 
Eleanor. “You are more kind than we have any 


not taken 








Italy—that is, the kingdom of Italy—has borrowed 


reason to expect.” 
¢ 





yment, while the lights gleaming brightly on the 
table showed the ladies the repast that waited their 
atteution. 


‘What think you of that man, Mary?” asked the 
Lady Eleanor, as they sat down. 
[hat he never was a criminal before he came 
re, m she replied. “So graceful and noble 
i vm, so handsome in face, with sucha chivalric 
I ng. Among all the nobles whem I saw when 
I was presented at court, I do not remember one who 
looked the nobleman so much as he.” 
“He will be capti red in time,” 


ther,” 


war 


said the lady, 


with a sigh. “ When the force of the government 
is set te work, he will be hunted down, and if 
will be executed.” 


taken now he 

| hope he never will be taken,” said the Lady 

“T would aid and protect him, without giving 
y pledge to that effect.” 

He must be a man of great will to hold such 


lawless men as these convicts in complete control.” 

‘Yes, and we may as well do justice to his 
bounty. Our table at home was never better fur- 
nished.” 


And the two ladies took their seats at table, and 
seemed to relish their repast just as well as if the 
husband and father were not suffering, if suffer he 
lid, on the prisoner's diet of bread and water. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


T ¢ 


[HE news of t ape of Thomas Hammond 
from the tolbooth in Edinburgh, connived at or aided 
in, it was supposed, by some person connected with 
the prison, was quickly followed by that of the death 
»f three of his pursuers,and the severe wounding of 
Donald Douglass and several others, by a singular 

xplosion, which occurred beneath some cliffs upon 
which they were standing. 

It wa rep: rted that Hammond was found in the 
cottage where the wife of Red Douglass the convict 
was lodging, and that he would have been aptured, 
had he not been aided by a noted smuggler, named 
Walt ¢ me, and of his band, who beat off 
above noted. 


thers 


onstables, with th loss 





I lers, with Hammond and those who had 
harboured him, the same paper stated, had escaped 
» sea in a large lugger belonging to the smuggling 
nd, when last seen, were steering for the 


oast 


Several revenue cutters had been sent in pursuit 
nd, as a large reward was offered, not only by 
the rnment, but by Donald Douglass from his 
n private fortune, for the apprehension of all con- 
lin tl utrage, it was not believed that they 
wd pe 
rhe papers did not state that the Donald Douglass 
f, had he sol cuser of both the Red 
D a Tl as Hammond; that he had pro- 
i tl nesses who swore away the liberty of 
and had promised to furnish witnesses to 
< Ha nd als Nor did the papers say that 
the red forgery of a will and sundry deeds had 
b the erin f which, through | nstrumentality, 
iD es had been convicted, and that his 
Ith \ ! by t production of another 
\ 1 is, which he proved by his wit- 
a be 
| ree ports made acouple of really sen- 
e@ pay s, which were of a 
1 being extensively copied, 
pay } Ny published the 
t u 1t 
W \ ab .orul @ latte 
t r they |! Scottish ust 
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r was 
cud 
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The Red Douglass bowed, and was gone the next 





ring. 
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I shall take them there to join him whqm they 

love. Allof you who wish to.remain in the lugger, 
and go to serve under his banner, will be welcome. 
If any wish to stay behind, they will be left at Saint 
Omer, where I am now going to run in after water 
and provisions for the voyage. Those who wish to 
go will range themselves on the windward side 
of the lugger—those who wish to stay will go.to 
leeward.” 

With a wild cheer, every man of the crew. ranged 
themselves to windward. 

“ All right, my brave lads. Walt Greme will never 
forget, nor ever betray the love you bear him. When 
we get in, we will all work with a will, and get off as 
s00n as we can, for the cutters most likely will be 
after us speédily, when the news spreads of our 
work with the constables.” 

Another cheer from the men, and then they 
hurriedly-teok-their-morning meal, so as to be ready 
to take in. water and provisions as soon as the lugger 
was alongside the pier. 

Already the face of poor Jeannie Douglass hegan 
to show the renewal of hope in her long-saddqned 
heart. The colour on her cheek, the light in her 
eyes, the clastic buoyancy. of her step, all told that 
she felt as if she should soon again be clasped to the 
manly breast of her heart’s chosew lord. 

Well known in Saint Omer, and haying plenty. of 
gold with which to make his purchases, Walt Greme 
soon had all the provisions which he could stow 
safely, bought and paid for, and whileone part of his 
busy crew was filling every water cask he had and 
others which he bought, the rest were filling the 
hold with beef, pork, bread, and.such other stores as 
were needed. 

Yet busy as they were, it was nearly night before 
the lugger was quite ready for sea, and then Grame, 
ever watchful, saw a sight which to any but a bold 
smuggler who is always used to peril, would have 
been most disheartening. 

Three English cutters, one after the other, came 
in from sea near enough to plainly make out the 
lugger, and then hove to just outside of the port, 
for they dared not come into French waters to take 
him. 

“ There are three of the sharks ready for a, grab,” 
said the smuggler as he pointed out the cutters to 
Tom Hammond. 

“How can we get 
latter. 

“ How, I cannot yet say. But we must do it, and 
that before the dawn of another day, for they may 
sead some infernal false report to Paris which will 
make a French port too hot to hold us. The sky 
looks cloudy, and the wind is off the land. If it be 
dark and stormy we may cheat them, for they 
will most likely signalize each other with lights, 
I shall show none, but when it is dark enough try. to 
slip by them unseen. The channel is narrow, but 
they have to keep a league from shore, and I think 
I can avoid them. If the worst comes to the 
worst——-” 

“What then?” asked Hammond, eagerly, as the 
smuggler seemed to hesitate. 

“Why, I'll fight till the lugger goes down before 
I'll be taken.” 

“Good! Give me your hand for all time on that,” 
was the reply. 

And the two brave men clasped hands. 

Just as night closed in, the last article was got on 
board, and all the hatches, but the one which enabled 
those on board to go below when it was necessary, 
were closed and hattened down. Every man of the 
crew had a cutiass and a brace of pistols in his belt ; 


clear of them?” asked the 


and two chests, filled with loaded muskets and short 
pikes, were bolted down on each side of the quarter- 
deck, haady to be opened when their contents were 
needed 
Large guns the y hed none, for sm gl rs alw uys 
run as long as they can, and never fight without 
thet: nies are face to face Then, few classes 
mon battle with such desperation 
\ he night had fairly drawn its cloak of dark 
' wth and sea, the promise of a lower 
i st y time became verified The wind blew 
j 1 in fitful quall whal fly ’ wept 
y y head 
\ h b le made. ti trot tr 
' award, Walt Gren w that i 
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clear of all, unheard and unseen, so.much the better 
for him and all on board, since the cutters would lay 
on watch till daylight, and then never know what had 
become of the lugger; for he had been cautious not 
to let her destination become known .to a living soul 
on, shore. 

It was an anxious and breathless moment for all on 
board, when the cufter swung frem the pier, held by 
a single stern-fast, her head pointing directly towards 
the mouth of the, little harbour. 

For a few minutes, Walt Graeme, with a,sharp 
knife in his hand, stood at the taffrail. ready to cut 
the rope, but watching for a dark, dusky squall to do 
it in. 

At last, while the thick clouds flew black And swifily 
overhead, andafresh squall of wind whistled through 
the rigging, he said in a tone just loud, anough for all 
to hear! 

“Ready, all! Silent and watchful, now!” 

Then he cut the rope, and the lugger sped silently 
but steadily on in the darkness, steered by his own 
hand, for he would trust no one élse with the helm, 
when the deviation of half a point in the compass 
would throw him ashore on one side or the other of 
the narrow channel, 

Some minutes passed; the lugger glided on; and, as 
yet, no light ahead was seen to indicate the where- 
abouts of the blockading cutters. Nothing could be 
heard but the shrill piping of the gale, the dash of 
heaving waters, and the ripple of the parting wayes 
before the sharp prow of the lugger. 

“We must be clear of them by this time,” whis- 
pered Tom Hammond, who stood by the side of 
Greme. 

“Tush! Look there!” whispered. Graeme, as, at 
that. instant, a dark mass appeared close alongside. 

“Sail, ahoy! Heave to, or we fire!” shouted a 
hoarse voice, from the direction towards which the 
smuggler pointed. And the next instant a large 
blue light threw its glare over the ocean. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


EaRty on the day after the Red Douglass had am- 
buscaded and captured Sir Henry de Mortimer, the 
chieftain broke up his camp, sending his predatory 
bands back to carry on their .usual work, Seth 
Warner and his scouts being deputed to watch the 
efforts which might be made to, rescue the gover- 
nor. 

The chief; with the rest of the band, and his 
prisoners and guests, moved slowly on through the 
wilderness, their route leading some of the time over 
rocky mountains; then through dark, deep glens, and 
occasionally over spots of sandy deserts. 

At noon a brief halt was made for resting both tle 
men and horses, and then the march was resumed 
But at least two hours before sunset, the halt for 
the night was made in a position at once. grandly, 
wildly picturesque, and at the same-time, so well 
arranged naturally for a post.of defence, that a dozen 
brave, watchful men could have. held it against a 
thousand, 

It was reached by a narrow, winding path, up 
which only one horse, or two men abreast, could pass, 
some of the way between lofty butting rocks, and 
then on the dizzy verge of steep cliffs. At the top 
there was a spacious cavern, with only one entrance, 
as large as an ordinary door, and before it room for 
perhaps.a hundred men to stand on the bare rock. 
Down the other side of this mountain, a path like 
the one which they had ascended could be seen, 
looking as if it had been cut by human hands, instead 
of being as it really was the work of yature, o1 
rather of nature's God. 

From this lofty spot, the eye could look over the 
forest for many miles, and at one point the distant 
ocean was visible. 

And here the Red Donglass had halted on his way 
to meet the governor and his party, finding it « 


of | splendid place for a depét to provision and defen 
| should he at 


time be foreed to 
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ter of the governor the grandeur of the scene, which 
both seemed to appreciate. 

The governor had no chance to enjoy it, however, 
for, moody and angry all day, he had been so dis- 
agreeable in his temper, that the chief had him and 
his comrades closely confined as soon as they halted. 

‘“* Near where you get a glimpse of the ocean, Lady 
Eleanor, is the present headquarters of myself and 
party, in a healthy and beautiful valley within sound 
of the ocean surf,” said the Red Douglass, pointing 
with his outstretched hand towards the distant sea. 
“ If you and your daughter, for yourselves and your 


time that lecation to those who would take advage 





“T care not. Let him suffer for his obstinacy. A new 
passion has entered his brain.” 

“Ah! What is it, pray?” 

“Why, noble sir, he has become madly jealous of 
you,” replied the lady. And then, sighing, she ad- 
ded, in a low'tone, “I do not know my own heart, if 
he has,got good cause for the feeling.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
I» an instant after the hail was heard on board 


-aiterthe glaring blaze of a large blue light illumi- 


bn et a rocket flew up through the darkness 
attendants’ pledge yourselves never to reveal at ang ‘black mass so close aboard, and in a second 


tage of the information to do me er my people im 
jury, you shall be conducted there where I can make 
you very comfortable, until it becomes safe and expe- 
dient to permit your return to Melbourne. But if 
you choose not to so pledge yourselves, it will beam. 
unpleasant duty for me-to leave you here under 
guard, where your chances for exercise will be lix 
uted, and I cannot have the honour to see in per 
son to your safety and comfort.” 

“We will. give the pledge, mother. I love to 
listen to the deep-toned cadence of the ocean,” said 
the Lady Mary, quickly. 14 

“ Yes,” Hs my ag the Lady Eleanor. * 
mountain height is grand for a view, but to live here 
even a day would be unbearable. We will go witht 
you, sir; for, where you are, we feel safe. But can- 
not my husband go, alse? know how cross and 
disagreeable he has been, for both Mary and mea 
fail to receive @ kind werd or look from him; yet itis 
ny duty to intereede for him.” 

“ Get him to give the pledge I ask of you, Lady 
Eleanor, and he shall have the same liberty. Other- 
wise, he cannot,” said the: Red Douglass, firmly, yet 
in a kind tone. 

“ J expect only a rude repulse, but I will to 
prevail upon him to study his own comfort,” the 
lady. 

And she went upon her errand, while the Lady 
Mary remained with the Red Douglass, asking him 
many @ question about his native land, and the 
wrongs which had made him a convict. 

“ Oh, I wish I were in England, now,” she said, 
earnestly, after he had briefly related the events of 
his trial. 

“Why?” asked the chief, struck by the earnest 
tone of her exclamation. 

“That I: might go and throw myself at thefeet of 
the Queen, and, while I proclaimed my belief of your 
innocence of all crime, pray, with all the eloquence 
ei tears and entreaty, for your restoration ‘to the 
fortune and good name of which they have robbed 
you.” 

“The wish is kind, lady; but her Majesty would 
be deaf to private entreaty while a judicial record 
stood against me. Not until the crime of which I 
was accused is disproved, can I hope for a change of 
fortune. Even then, what I am now doing would 
be held as a new crime, and my liberty, ay, even my 
life, would be held as forfeited.” 

“ Wrong has driven you to this life; and so merci- 
fully; so nebly, do you exercise the power in your 
ands, that not even the Queen herself would look 
upon you as a criminal, if she could see, as 1 have 
seen, your actions.” 

The Red Douglass smiled; but still a cloud of 
melancholy darkened his noble face. 

“ You are unhappy!” said the young lady, with a 
leep sigh. “Oh! Ronald Dougiass, I would sacrifice 

y life to make you for ever happy!” 

And before the astonished chieftain could divine 
lier inteation, or prevent the act, she clasped one of 
his hands in both of hers, and pressed it to her 

rning lips. Bh blushing and trembling, she 
gasped out : 

“ Forgive me—forgive me, noble chief; I thought 

hide my secret in my own bosom; but I cannot— 
| cannot! I love—i madly love you!” 

“Lady Mary, this is indeed madness!” said the 
sstonished chief I wish to 

ire and virtuous of y sex, but never to be loved 
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nated the scene, showing the crowded decks of a 
revenue cutter, not only close aboard, but bearing 
directly down om the lugger. : 

“Wp with the eanvass, you af the halliards!” 
shouted Greme. “ Look out for boarders there, pike- 
men! look out! \Keep off, you English hounds, if 
Fou value life!” 

“Down with the smugglers and outlaws!” shouted 
‘mmanswering, defiant voice. 

The next while the white sails of | the 
Piugger went up swiftly to the mastheads, the two 
havessels crashed together, and while lights and rockets 


This} from the two other cutters, only too near, showed 


their positions, the smugglers and the revenue men 
for an instant were engaged in deadly conflict, It 
was but an instant, however; for the cutter being 
heve-to, had no headway, while the lugger, feeling 
Rercanvass, shot ahead swiftly, leaving the enutter 
behind ; while the captain of the latter, and a dogen 
»of his crew, were on the deck of the lugger, fighting 
desperately to sustain the foothold they had gained. 
But when they saw that the vessels were apart, aud 
it their front the bristling pikes of ten times thetr 
number, the revenue men lost hope; but yet they 
backed to the bulwarks,.and fought on. 

“Into the sea with them!” shouted Greme. 
the sea with every 6ne! 
ip this craft.” 

And, with a wild, answering shout, the smugglers 
pressed on, while their vessel, driving madly through 
the sea, carried them clear of the cutters, and in a 
few minutes the strife was over. 

The deck was cleared of the revenue men ; but six 
dead smugglers and more than a dezen badly wounded 
told that the revenue men had not fallen utterly un- 
avenged. 

Meantime a rapid firing from all the cutters! was 
opeued in the direction which the lugger had taken ; 
already she was so far away in the darkness that 
she could not be seen, for, Greeme even yet would not 
allow a light to be seen, or a shot to be fired. 

And as he left the coast, he shaped his course down 
the channel, while the cutiers, by their signals to 
each other, showed that they were crossing it, sup- 
posing, of course, that the smuggler would run for 
some of his old haunts on the Scottish coast, or 
among the islands thereaway. 

“This has been close work, captain,” said Tom 
Hammond to Greme, an hour afterwards, when both 
came on deck after seeing to the comfort of the 
wounded. 

“ Not closer than I and my boys have often seen,” 
said the latter, quietly. “The revenue wen know 
me well. I hated to push the poor devils who were 
on board to such extremities, for I could have taken 
them. But to linger about here anywhere to land 
them would have been madness ; and to carry them 
with us, quite.as bad. So they had to go.” 

“ Yes, yes,” saidthe other. “ They made their own 
choice ia coming on board, and the way they had to 
leave was a stern necessity with us. But are we all 
clear of them now ?” 

“Oh, yes—they have no idea of our course, as you 
can see by the rockets that they still throw up.” 

“ But may we not meet some English man-of-war 
on our voyage ?” 

“] care not if we do. 
one should get alongside, which is a doubt 
for the lugger never yet has been outsail 
oraft we have met.” 

* Your papers?’ 

Yes—I have a genuine clearance fui 
island in the Southern Seas, and it will pass 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


LEAVING Sir Henry de Mortimer and his two 
fellow prisoners under a guard at the cavern, which, 
that it might be hereafter known, he named the 
“Bastille,” the Red Douglass prepared to move fore 
ward towards his seaside rendezvous. 

During this day’s march he was careful not to ex- 

himself alone to the presence of his fair guests, 
as he still called them, for the discovery which he 
had made the night before was, to say the least, 
annoying. 

To have the love of either lady was embarrassing, 
when he had none to return, and the unsought affec- 
tion of both was a double annoyance. But though 
he gave them no chance to converse with him in the 
manner that both probably desired, he was not im- 
pervious to glances which told him too plainly 
that passion’s fires, if not ablaze, were only smoulder- 
ing, waiting but for a breath from his lips to start 
them all aglow. 

At noon, of perchance a little after, they halted for 
rest upon the margin of a beautiful lake, small but 
transparent, with a round island in its midst, of not 
more than two or three acres in extent—a spot 
which eaught the eye of the Lady Mary in ap 
instant. 

“Paradise! Paradise!” she murmured, as she 
pointed towards it with hersmall, jewelled hand. 

“ Yes, it would be Paradise with but one Adam to 
bless an Bve amidst its beauty!” said the Lady 
Eleanor, and sighing, she strove to catch the eye of 
the Réd Douglass, who came to them at the moment, 
with an attendant bearing refreshments. 

He had heard the remarks of both the ladies, but 
he made no comments thereupon. 

“ What is the name of that beautiful lake?” asked 
the Lady Mary. 

“Jt should be ealled Eden, if I understood both 
you ladies to speak of its island as Paradise,” said 
the chief with a smile. 

“ Oh, how I would like to live upon it while life 
was mine, with one, only one. cherished spirit for a 
companion,” sighed the young lady. 

And her eyes fell with dangerous light upon those 
of the Red Douglass. 

“Life, for a long time especially, might not be 
pleasant in. such narrow limits,” replied the chief 
quietly. ‘The eye will tire without a change of 
scene, and the heart will ache with sameness. 

“ Never—never where love spreads the banquet,” 
said the young lady. 

“ Child—what do you know about love?” said the 
Lady Eleanor, with a tone bordering on the scorn- 
ful. 

“Less, perhaps, than you, mother, who seem to 
leave my father behind with no little regret,” said 
the Lady Mary, sarcasm in her voice as well as her 
look. 

* Heis well enough off. He had no business to 
be so obstinate,” said the lady, angrily. 

The Red Douglass saw that a war of words, if no 
more, was imminent, and bidding the attendant pre- 
sent his basket of refreshments, he said: 

“ We rest here but a little while, ladies, and J hope 
you will occupy the time in refreshing yourselves, 
and preparing for the fatigue of the afternoon 
journey. We have some leagues yet to go through 
the wilderness, before I can place you in comfortable 
quarters.” 

“Oh, there is more joy in gazing ona scene so 
beautiful as that than in eating or drinki: said 
the enthusiastic girl. “Tow the dark green 
trees contrasts with the silvery hue of the dan 
semi-lighted waters. And the flowers—it seems as 
if a thousand bright hues were scattered there 
amidst the green. It is raore than lovely—it is 
heavenly. Should I die while in the wilderness, oh, 
bury me there!” 

“T hope, fair lady, that you will soon be restored, 
in health and safety, to your home 3ut T must at 
tend now to the preparations for moving on.’ ; 
And the chief, bowing courte mushy, rejoine 
men, who were grouped around a ing bu 
way off, taking their dir 

“Mary, you are too! 
jcoldly. “i 
* Never mit 
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L = ———a 
ink and | snd apread ont the little slip of poper 
Anson Wharncliffe looked at him angrily 


: Ane what isa man's time in comparison to in- 


trusion upon Lady Fitzgerald,” said he. 

“Lady I itagerald can aff wd to bear a moment's 
intrusion,” he eaid, coldly ; 
wrovg her own integrity, * repeated he. 


Lady Fitzgerald knew what the emphasis in the 


tone implied. 
turned, so that only | 
face. For one brief instant their eyes met. The 
scales were vacillating, vibrating toand fro. The 
slightest word, a look even, of tender, humble en- 
treaty from him would have lost Anson Wharn- 
cliffe his great prize. But he was proud and cold, 
and only repeated, with icy stateliness: 

“ Her ladyship knows what is right.” 

“ At least | know what is best,” replied the lady, 


She bent down suddenly, and then 


her eyes gleaming brightly, “and befitting. Hand 
me the pen, Mr. Yelveton,” 
She wrote her name hastily, tossed the paper care- 


lessly on the floor, and said, lightly: 

“Take the cheque, and another time choose a more 
fitting hour for these tiresome business details, Mr. 
Yelveton.” And then she added, in her sweetest 
tone, “1 detest business, Mr. Wharneliffe. Some 
time or other I hope to be saved even this signing of 
cheques.” 

Arthur Yelveton heard, and though he stooped to 
raise the paper, he saw the flattering look and smil- 
ing glance of the suitor. His face was pale and’ his 
eye stern, when he turned to the table to take up the 
ink-tray. 

“ At least,” said he, coldly, “ the poor fellow who 
has come three miles on foot, out of his way, to ob- 
tain the payment due, will thank me for coming to 


you. I have the honour to wish your ladyship good 
evening.” And, bowing gravely, he took his de- 
parture. 


“ An insolent fellow, for one in his position,” ob- 
served Mr. Wharncliffe, wondering how he should 
return to the subject so abruptly broken in upon. 

Lady Fitzgerald did not appear to hear. Héfeyes 
were fixed upon the carpet; there was a hard, bitter 
look around the scarlet lips, new and puzzling to 
Mr. Wharncliffe. 

“ Did you speak ?” said she, startled at length by 
the silence which followed. 

“T merely observed this agent of yours was an 
insolent fellow.” 

“ Rather wilful and haughty, I admit,” returned 
she, lightly ; “but an invaluable business man. He 
has doubled the income of Poplar Reach since it has 
been under his control.” 

“ Ah!” returned the suitor, as if the income of Pop- 
lar Reach was one of the most indifferent subjects 
to him. 

And then there was another embarrassing silence. 
Mr. Wharncliffe broke it abruptly. 

“Lady Fitzgerald, I am still suffcring torture, 
waiting for my sentence.” 

She did not tremble now. Her lips were set into a 
hard, cold expression, her eye was bright, there was 
no flattery in her voice. 

“ Mr. Wharncliffe,” said she, “if you think I am 
worth taking, with such indifference and listlessness, 
why, then, I don’t think that I can refuse you.” 

He uttered an exclamation of rapture, and took the 
passive hand lying in her lap, raising it to his lips. 
He was shrewd enough to see, after the first glance 
into her face, that any expression of gratitude would 
annoy her, and he contented himself with saying, 
quietly, as he relinquished her hand: 

a My actions, I trust, will prove to you my gra- 
titude and joy.’ 

And then he brought forth a ring, more remarkable 
for its quaintness than its value. 

“If 1 gave you the costliest diamond in the king- 
dom, it weer vob be. half worthy its destination,” 
said he, playfully. ‘ You will pardon me, then, if I 
give you this, which was purchased of a Persian 
trader, who declared it held an amulet that would 
preserve its possessor from all evil. I have kept 
it by me with the sad fear that it would never 
have a mistress. Dear Lady Fitzgerald, shall it be 
the herald of another ring, to be given at the al- 
tar ?” 

She looked at it,a sudden dread dilating her great 
dark eyes. 

“ Not yet—not yet!” she exclaimed, shudderingly. 

And then, seeing the astonishment and alarm on 
his face, she added, hurriedly : 

“It frightens me to think of it, because—because 
Sir Richard's ring is still there, and it almost seems 
that he is here to forbid another its place.” 

It was Mr. Warncliffe’s turn to shudder. He 
looked around, as if he expected a ghostly hand 
upor his shoulder, and sat holding the ring, lock- 
ing disconcerted, and, for once in his life, embar- 
rassed. 

“Let us make a compromise,” 


said Lady Fitz- 


r agent could look into her 


“ but she cannot afford to | glad to make a diversion; “now may I ring for 


gerald, the first to recover hor com “You 
shall bring the ring another time, 0 Me, Wharncliffe, 
and then this one shall be removed. It will seem 
pleasanter to us both.” 

“ As you like,” returned he ; 


and then he added, 


“Ob, yes, he shall come,” said she, brightening. 
|“It is so pleasant for me to think that Dicky will 
love you so dearly, Mr. Wharncliffe.” 
| “And delightful to me that I shall be able to call 
him my own darling some time.” 
The child came, and was overwhelmed with 
caresses, and soon after he was sent back to the 
| nursery Mr. Wharncliffe took leave. 
Her ladyship stood a moment at the threshold of 
the open door while he made his adieux, and he had 
not descended the steps on the outside, before the 
library door was flung open, and a pale, wrathful 
face confronted her. 

‘“‘ Lady Fitzgerald,” demanded Arthur Yelveton, 
“have you given him your promise ? Is Poplar Reach 
to have a new master ?” 

She gave him a haughty courtesy, and said: 

“Since your highness insists upon an answer, I 
will e’en satisfy you. I have given my promise. I 
shall marry Mr. Wharncliffe.” 

He stood looking at her angrily, but a paleness 
was creeping even te his lips, and they moved stiffly 
two or three times before they articulated: 

“May the Lord have mercy upon you, Lady Fitz- 
gerald!” 

And turning, he went baek into the library, and 
the door closed behind him. 

Lady Fitzgerald walked into the parloyr, and 
dropped into the first chair. 

“How dares he?” exclaimed she, passionately. 
“He, one of my servants, to insult me with such 
looks, and such a speech!” 

And then followed a flood of angry tears. But be- 
fore long she dashed them away, and her head began 
to droop, and she looked around shivering. 

“ He isright. How dare 1? Is it not enough to 
have endured the sacrilege of one unloving marriage, 
that I am rushing wilfully into another? Oh my 
pride! my hard, vile, pitiless pride!” 

(To be continued) 


| Dicky, if he be not gone to his bed?” 








TRY HIM. 





BrcausE William Miller’s father had been a wild, 
disreputable sort of man, who had wound up a long 
course of discreditable practices by committing a 
forgery, people were very much inclined to believe 
that he himself was a chip of the old block, and were 
therefore disinclined to employ him. 

Even when he had entered the office of Luke & 
Brandon, old Mr. Brandon was very much averse 
to trusting or advancing him. Whoever did so 
would rue it, he declared, and find that the father 
still lived in the son. 

But Mr. Luke, a younger and more liberal man, 
who had taken a fancy to William, combatted it with 
all his power. 

“The boy is grateful, obliging, and trustwor- 
thy,” he said; “he will make a man some day. Why 
should he be a rogue because his father was one?” 
To which old Mr. Brandon could only answer that 
“he never knew it to be otherwise.” 

Of course old Mr. Brandon influenced the head- 
clerk. The head-clerk his subordinate, and soon. So 
that William was generally rather looked down upon 
as one sure to go wrong Soon, and uncharitably spoken 
of by all but Mr. Like, though no open rupture on 
the point occurred, until the younger partner spoke 
of his advancement. 

“Young Jones has gone away,” he said one 
day ; “let us put William Miller in his place. He 
will fill it admirably.” 

“ And his pockets, too,” 

“The idea is absurd. 
plied Mr. Luke. 

“ The very reason he should be kept out of it,” 
said Mr. Brandon. 

“ I should say no, sir,” said the head-clerk. 

Mr. Luke bit his lip. 

“ Has the boy done anything wrong?” he asked. 
“No,” said Mr. Brandon ; “ but youkuew his father.” 
“* Hang his father,” cried Mr. 

, Only solitary confinement was the sentence, I 
believe,” said Mr. Brandon, laughing at his own 
joke. “But we'll hang him, if you say so.” 

, “ This is unjust,” said Mr. Luke. 

“ Tt is common sense,” said Mr. Brandon. 
ever, you have a voice in the matter. 
you will. You’H regret it.” 

Mr. Luke reflected. “I'll wait a month,” he said, 
“and watch William closely ; at the endof that time, 
if he prove trustworthy, he shall have the placu 


cried Mr. Brandon. 
It is a position of trust,” re- 


“ How- 
Try him if 








— 


And so the matter ended for the time, though M, 
stantly. 


doing, and was very often made wretched byit. H, 
understood how the shadow of those dark deeds fc! 


battle the prejudice down, if possible, by doing his 
duty, and proving himself trustworthy; and, as far 
in him lay, he had held to his reselution. 

He saw how Mr. Luke watched him after the con- 
versation referred to above, and felt sad to think 
that perhaps his best friends had also turned agains: 
him. Yet he did his best all the same, and enden- 
voured to think hopefully of the future; avoided all 
the discomforts of a home where pinching ecohomy 
was necessary, and where his mother and sister, i: 
their black dresses, continually bewailed their strait- 
ened circumstances, and uttered dismal forébodings 
of future poverty. 

He had never had so sad a week as the one on which, 

as Saturday evening closed in, he stood talking to 
br egy whose duty it was to lock the door for th: 
night. 
The snow fell thick upon the pavement, the drifts 
lay against the window panes. The street lamps 
were lighted, «ad the partners had long ago gone 
home. The clerks hadfollowed them, and only Wil- 
liam and Nathaniel, the porter, remained. 

suddenly, while they were talking, the man 
uttered an exclamation and declared himself to be 
very ill. 

“JT must get some brandy,” he said, “or I shall 
die. You stay here, and if I’m not back by six, lock 
the deor ; you're here as early as I am, but I may be 
back ; so, stay awhile.” 

And, so speaking, he hurried off towards a public- 
house. 

William sat upon a high stool, whistling. He was 
not very light-hearted ; but it is natural for a boy to 
whistle. He whistled, then, and watched the 
clock until it struck six, then proceeded to lock the 
doors and make ready for departure. Only the other 
door remained; when, as he stood with h‘s hand 
upon the lock, it opened and a man entered. 

“Mr. Brandon, is he in—or Mr. Luke?” cried the 
man, hastily. 

“Both have gone home,” said William. 

“ And who is here?” asked the man. 

“ Only me, sir,” said William. 

“Then I must deal with you,” said theman. “! 
owe the firm fifty pounds, and have come to pay it. 
Will you receive it ?” 

“1? Iam not authorized,” said William. 

“TI go abroad to-morrow, and shall be gone for 
years,” said the man. “ You must take it. Tell 
Mr. Brandon Mr. Smith paid it in,” and he laid 
a bill on the desk. 

William stared at it. 

“ You'll want a receipt, sir,” he said. 

“No, no,” said the man. “It’s paid, and that’s 
enough. I’m no business man,” and walked away «s 
quickly as he had come. 

William laughed. 

“No business man, indeed,” he thought, as hw 
picked upthe bill. Then it occurred to him that he 
was ina dilemma. 

Every safe was of course locked. No one was 
there to receive the money. He dared not leave it 
lying on the desk, and he must perforce carry it 
about with him until Monday morning, unless indeed 
he could reach the house of one of the partners. 

But neither of them lived in town, and no con- 
veyances ran in their direction. What should he do ? 
William stood for a moment irresolute on the side- 
walk, whena vehicle with two men muffled to the chin 
in comforters and shawls paused near him. 

“Hullo, youngster,” said one, in a queer, cracked 
voice. “Going up to town? Want a ride?” 
“Thank you, you're very kind,” said William, 
hesitating. 

“Trains all stopped by the snow,” said the man. 
“Come, jump in, plenty of room.” 

“I’m really obliged to you,” said William, button- 
ing his coat over the bill, which he had placed in his 
pocket-book. 

“ Live far?” said the man who had spoken. 

“No,” said William. “Ne, sir; but £ should like 
to goseme distance upon the road, if possible to——” 
“ That’s where your governor lives,” said the mau 
with the cracked voice. 

“ Mr. Brandon, the head of our firm, lives there,” 
said William. 

“ What do you want to see him for?” asked tho 


man. 

William felt inclined to tell, but caution restrained 
him, After all, he did not know these men. 
“Td not trouble about it on such a night as this,” 
said the man ‘Let it wait, whatever it is.” 
“It’s rather important,” said William. “I might 








young Jones has left.” 





wait untikMonday, but I feel a little nervous.” 


Luke kept his word, and watched William con- 
The forger's son knew of his dead father’s mis- 


upon him and his future; but he had resolved ty 
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The man lowered his voice. 

“T say, youngster,” he said, “keep it to yourself. 
It’s a windfall.” 

William started. 

“ The money Smith paid in,” said the man. “We 
know all about it. He's a crazy kind of fellow, and 
will never come back here again. I consider it a 
perquisite of yours. You'll never make a manif you 
let such things slip.” 

“Do you mean to insult me?” cried William. 
“ How you know I cannot guess, but——” 

“The window was open,” said the man ; “ besides 
we had a talk with Smith—we know him. Look here 
—don’t be afraid, we won't tell old Brandon ; and 
what’s mere, we'll add two of the same kind to the 
pile if you'll grant us a favour.” 

“T do net know what you mean. Stop and let me 
out,” said William. “Do you take me for a thief to 
keep what is not my own?” 

“ Stop, stop,” saidthe man. “ Heroics won’t hum- 
bug us. All that sort of thing might as well be put 
aside. You haven’t heard what we want. You have 
a key in your pocket; lend it to us.” 

“'The office key ?” cried William. 

“'That’s it,” said the mar. 

“Good heavens!” cried William. “Never! What 
are you? Burglars? Housebreakers? Let me 
out 

“Nonsense,” said the man with the cracked voice. 
“Stuff and nensense. We offer you a hundred 
pounds besides the fifty you have, and we only want 
te have the key long enough to have an impression 
taken. You shall have the original back. And as 
we'll not crack the crib to-night, why the key will 
be in Nat’s hands as usual when the rumpus comes, 
and no one will charge you with a hand in it. Come, 
hand ever the key. We'll stop ata blacksmith’s 
whe is a friend of ours, and do it in a minute.” 

“ Rascals!” cried William. ‘“ You are two and I 
am only one, but you shall never get the key from 
me! I will defend it with my life.” 

The man laughed. 

* Want to make pretence of force, eh?” he cried. 
“Come now, no humbug. Here’s the money, and 
we are both armed, you see.” 

As he spoke each man drew a pistol from his 


pocket. 
“ Hand over,” said the man—“ be quick.” 
“Never!” cried William. “You may kill me, but 


I will never do a dishonest act. I swore that before 
heaven years ago. I will fight with my last breath 
to defend the property of my employers, and only 
when I am powerless shall you rob them. They 
will never knew it. They may think that I have 
lent myself to your plans, but I shall go to heaven, 
knewing that I have striven to the last to do my 
duty.” 

“Btifle the youngster!” said the man with the 
cracked voice, at the same moment a shawl en- 
veloped his headyand his arms were pinioned. 

The coach drove away furiously, and the boy gave 
himself up for lest. A thousand distracting thoughts 
filled his mind, but amidst them all he never swerved 
from his resolution. He would die, but he would 
never stain his soul with dishonesty. 

Suddenly the vehicle stopped, and he was lifted 
out, dragged up some steps and into a house of some 
kind, still bound and blindfold. 

There he was released, and the man with the 
cracked voice addressed him: 

“You are im eur power. Give tus the key and 
promise te keep our secret, and we'll let you go safe. 
Refuse, and you die. We give you ten minutes to 
think.” 

“T do not need it,” said William. “As I am in 
your power, perhaps you may rob me of the key, 
but I will surely do my best to frustrate your de- 
signs upon my employer’s property. I have made 
up my mind to meet death, but I will not live in dis- 
honour.” 

“ Take off the shawl,” said the cracked voice. 

And in an instamt William was unbound and daz- 
zled by a blaze of light. 

For a moment he was quite unable to distinguish 
objeets, but as he became accustomed to the bril- 
liancy, his astonished eyes rested on the form of gld 
Mr. Brandon standing before him, He was in a 
parlour, splendidly furnished, and as he turned his 
eyes around he saw that Mr. Luke and the head- 
clerk were also present. 

“ How did I come here?” he cried. “I must be 
inadream. How didI come here? Something so 
very strange has happened, sir. The key, the bank 
note—I do not know whether the villains have them 
or not. - 

“Be calm, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Luke. “ They 
are safe. Pardon us, we have only been trying you. 
The scene through which you have passed, has been 
enacted to test your honesty, and it has been proved 
beyond a doubt. 


[—-' 


the office in which Nathanie) had left you alone, ac- 
cording to orders. Thé men in the coach were my- 
self and Mr. Roan, and you have passed the ordeal 
bravely. No one can doubt you again; and, as far 
as the matter lies with the firm, your fortune is 
made. We willadvance you to a post of confidence 
at once, and esteem ourselves happy in having one so 
faithful and reliable in our service.” 

Then all three offered their hands to William, and 
he, after one moment of indignation, conquered him- 
self sufficiently to offer his in return. 

From that moment his prosperity commenced. As 
Mr. Luke had said, his fortune was made; and, to- 
day, he is younger partner in the firm of Brandon, 
Luke & Miller. M. BR. D. 











SCIENCE. 


SNAKE-POISON AND ITS ANTIDOTE. 
Cuartes J. Smiru, Esa., Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, Madras Army (retired), thus writes in the 
British Medical Jou : “As far back as 1833 or 
1834, I published a case of snake-peison, and an ac- 
count of some experiments on dogs that satisfied me 
that liquor ammonia, if given in sufficiently largo 
and frequently repeated doses, is a perfect antidote. 
I was in medical charge of a troop of Horse Artillery 
at Bangalore, when a snake-charmer was brought to 
the hespital, who had been bitten, about haif an hour 
previously, on the back of his right hand, by a large 
cobra. When admitted, he was insensible, and had 
very much the appearance of a man under the influ- 
ence of opium. I at once placed a tourniquet on his 
arm, and thus cut off in some measure the farther 
supply of poison from the wound to the system ; ap- 
plied nitric acid freely to the wound ; and bled him 
in that arm, with the view of remoying a portion of 
the poison remaining in the limb. At the same time 
I gave, every ten or fifteen minutes, liquor ammonie 
in half-drachm doses, diluted with as small a .quan- 
tity of water as enabled him to swallow it. A cold 
douche was applied to the head, and a blister to the 
neck ; and, as his pulse was failing, I kept up artifi- 
cial respiration for some time. After about four 
hours’ hard work, the man’s life was safe. Shortly 
after this, I tried the effect of liquor ammoniw on 
dogs. Having procured some fresh cobras, I had 
the dogs held, and the mouth of a snake fairly applied 
to the bare part inside the thigh. The dog was then 
left till the poison took effect. When I administered 
the liquor ammonie, in every instance, the dog was 
saved ; while those to whom the antidote was not 
given died. I consider that liquor ammonia is a di- 
rect antidote, and does not act merely as a stimulant, 
as it is generally efficacious in cases of poisoning in 
the dissecting-room. Some years after the occur- 
rence above narrated, a man, who had been recently 
bitten, was brought to the Black Town Dispensary. 
Mr. Lawder, the surgeon, at once applied a tourni- 
quet, and gave liquor ammonia freely. In three or 
four hours, the symptoms of poisoning passed away ; 
but, on loosening the tourniquet, they reappeared. It 
was at once re-applied, and the treatment resumed ; 
but it was not till the third day that it was found 
safe to remove the ligature, which had been pre- 
viously frequently relaxed, and as often followed by 
a renewal of the symptoms of poison. The difficulty 
in snake-bites has appeared to me. that of having 
them brought sufficiently soon under treatment, or 
the bite being in a spot that could not be insulated, 
as the lip, nose, or ear. Eau de luce (spiritus ammoniz 
succinatus) was looked upon as a specific when | 
went out to India, and, I have no doubt, deservedly. 
Croft’s drops, which, I am told, are a preparation of 
ammonia, are considered a specific at the Cape of 
Geod Hope. My experience is, that death from 
snake-bite is not by any means common. In regard 
to the snakes themselves, I tried several poisons— 
prussic acid, opium, and arsenic—without effect. A 
native told me that tobacco killed a snake. I tried 
it. The rapidity with which it acts is extraordinary. 
A pinch of snuff kills a snake. Snakes are rarely, if 
ever, seen in tobacco-fields.” 








STATISTICS. 





PostaL STatTistics.—There were conveyed by 
our Post Office last year:—Letters, 720,460,000; 
books and free and chargeable newspapers, 97,250,000; 
samples and patterns, 1,280,000. Total, 818,990,000. 

Or the Prussian railways in use 225,947 miles be- 
long to the State, 204,633 miles are private property 
under the control of the State, and 487,787 miles are 
under private administration; this includes 86,598 
miles of Prussian railways in foreign territory, but 
it does not include 12,833 miles of foreign railway 
on Prussian territory. 

In the seven years between 1861 and 1868, 


115,800,000/.! If any doubt is entertained of the 
fact, here are corroborative details :—Bastogi loan, 
20,000,0007; Minghetti loan, 28,800,000/.; Sella loan, 
17,000,0007.; rentes created by Signor Scialoja, 
4,000,0002. ; rentes of the worship fund, &c.,4,000,000/. ; 
sale of State Railways, 8,000,000/.; State lands obli- 
gations, 6,000,000/. ; forced loan of 1866, 14,000,0007. ; 
bank loan, 10,000,000/.; and ‘Treasury bonds, 
4,000,0007. Thus Italy has been adding to her 
indebtedness at the average rate of upwards of 
16,000,0002. per annum since 1861. 





RED DOUGLASS. 
———- 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Waite the prisoners were at once moved on into 
the dense intricacies of the Black Forest, the Red 
Douglass, with a small escort, accompanied the 
ladies, leaving Seth Warner, and the rest of the 
lieutenants, to gather up the plunder and to guard 
their retreat, as also to turn pursuit, should any be 
made, on a wrong trail. 

When it was near night the brigand chief halted 
in a small but beautiful valley, through which coursed 
a clear stream of sparkling water, almost icy cold, 
ceming from the mountains close at haud. 

Here he formed an encampment, and soon white 





tents and large cheerful fires were gleaming among 
the lofty trees near the water side, as al! his band 
came up. 

Around the fires groups of men were soon engaged 
in cooking game and fish, and in a little while, just 





as the shadows of evening began to deepen over the 
earth, the wife and daughter of Sir Henry de Mor- 
timer saw a table spread in the large marquee which 
had been erected for their use, quite as luxuriant as 
they had ever seen at Melbourne. The Kud Douglass 
eame to see them. 

“Were my husband a guest and not a prisoner, I 


should look upon this as a pleasant aud gauantic ad- 
venture,” she said to him with a smile 

“Were your husband net so cuntumacious and 
b threatening, I would treat him as a guest rather than 
a captive,” said the Red Douglass. ‘“ Let him even 
now give his parole not to attempt to escape, and he 
shall share your tent and ride in your company dur- 
ing the rest of the journey.” 

“T will persuade him to do that,” said the lady. 
The chief blew a single note on his bugle, and one 
of his men instantly came to him. 

“Take this lady to the guard tent, and tell the 
officer of the guard to admit her to the presence of 
the prisoner. If Sir Henry de Mortimer be ready to 
give his parole not to leave the limits of our camp, 
or attempt an escape, let him be escorted back here 
with the lady.” 

She remained at the tent but a few moments, and 
when she returned her face bore traces of tears. 

“You were unsuccessful, lady ?” said the chief. 

“Successful in receiving abuse for my efforts to 
ameliorate his condition,” said the lady, in a tone 
of excitement. ‘I pitied him before; I do not now.” 

“Perhaps his diet and a close confinement will 
alter his disposition,” said the chief, pleasantly. ‘“‘He 
refuses to take his liberty on parole?” 

“Yes, sir. Hesays he will accept no favours from 
you now, nor ever grant any to you when he gets 
you in his power, which last, for my part, I hope will 
never occur.” 

“Tt is not likely that it will,” said the Douglass, 
smiling. “And now, fair lady, as I see that lights 
are being brought to you, I will bid you good-night. 
I pray you to let no fears create a loss of appetite, for 
your table shall be well supplied, and all wishes but 
one—your liberty—be instantly granted.” 

“ Thanks, noble sir. We cannot look upon one so 
courteous and so careful of our comfort as a robber. 
In truth, your men are far better disciplined ani more 
respectful than were the escort of police with which 
we started.” 

“ Such boasters, too, before they left Melbourne,” 
said the chief, with a smile. 


‘ You knew, then, of our party and the escort ?” 

“ All, lady—the number who were to go, how 
mounted and how armed; even the value of the dia- 
monds uppn the persons of yourself and daughter, to 
be worn at the grand bal! which was to take place 
after your arrival at Ballarat.” 


“Ts this possible? And yet you have not taken 
those diamonds from us!” 

“No, fair lady; nor dolintend doing so. The 
gold taken from the strong box of the governor, with 
the other plunder, will satisfy my men. Il take 
nothing from that, reserving as my share the right 
to bid you keep the gems which can scarcely make 
beauty more beautiful.” 

“We can but sigh our thanks,” said the Lady 
Eleanor. ‘‘ You are more kind than we have any 
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The Red Douglass bowed, and was gone the next 
moment, while the lights gleaming brightly on the 
table showed the ladies the repast that waited their 
altcution. 

“ What think you of that man, Mary?” asked the 
Lady Eleanor, as they sat down. 

Chat he never was a criminal before he came 
vere, mother,” she replied. “So graceful and noble 
in form, so handsome in face, with sucha chivalric 
bearing. Among all the nubles whem I saw when 
I was presented at court, I do not remember one who 
looked the nobleman so much as he.” 

“He will be captured in time,” said the lady, 
with a sigh. When the force of the government 
is set to the work, he will be hunted down, and if 
taken now he will be executed.” 

“IT hope he never will be taken,” said the Lady 
Mary, “I would aid and protect him, without giving 
ony pledge to that effect.” 

“He must be a man of great will to hold such 
lawless men as these convicts in complete control.” 

‘Yes, and we may as well do justice to his 
bounty. Our table at home was never better fur- 
nished.” 

And the two ladies took their seats at table, and 
seomed to relish their repast just as well as if the 
husband and father were not suffering, if suffer he 
did, on the prisoner's dict of bread and water. 


} 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tue news of the escape of Thomas Hammond 
from the tolbooth in Edinburgh, connived at or aided 
in, it was supposed, by some person connected with 
the prison, was quickly followed by that of the death 
of three of his pursuers,and the severe wounding of 
Donald Douglass and several others, by a singular 
explosion, which oceurred beneath some cliffs upon 
which they were standing. 

It was reported that Hammond was found in the 
cottage where the wife of Red Douglass the convict 
was lodging, and that he would have been captured, 
had he not been aided by a noted smuggler, named 
Walt Greme, and others of his band, who beat off 
the constables, with the loss above noted. 

lhe smugglers, with Hammond and those who had 
harboured him, the same paper stated, had escaped 
to sea in a large lugger belonging to the smuggling 
gang, and, when last seen, were steering for the 
l'rench coast. 

Several revenue cutters had been sent im pursuit 
if her, and, as a large reward was offered, not only by 
the government, but by Donald Douglass from his 
own private fortune, for the apprehension of all con- 
cerned in the outrage, it was not believed that they 
cold escape. 

The papers did not state that the Donald Douglass 
spoken of, had been the sole accuser of both the Red 
Douglass and Thomas Hammond; that he had pro- 
luced the witnesses who swore away the liberty of 
the first, and had promised to furnish witnesses to 
convict Hammond also. Nor did the papers say that 
the alleged forgery of a will and sundry deeds had 
been the crime of which, through his instrumentality, 
the Red Douglass had been convicted, and that his 
own wealth was gained by the production of another 
will, and other deeds, which he proved by his wit- 
nesses to be genuine. 

The foregoing reports made acouple of really sen- 
sational yr the papers, which were of a 
nature that ensured their being extensively copied, 
especially asthe same papers officially published the 
rewards offered for the arrest of the fugitives. 

now we will take a cruise with the latter. 

Night setin soon after they left the Scottish coast, 
but with men good and true at the helm, his own 
eyt icing ever ands anon at the compass, Walt 
Greme knew well whither he was shaping his course. 

Though a head wind somewhat retarded his pro- 

when the morning light came the lugger was 
but « couple of leagues from the coast of France, and 
ff a small port from whence the bold smuggler had 
ften taken his contraband cargoes. Before enter- 

r it, Walt called alk his men aft, where the wife 

he Red Douglass and Margery Graeme stood, 
with by, and addressed 


them : 
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Thomas Hammond close 


‘You know, my ‘old comrades,’” said he, “ that 
we are outlawed in our native land. What 
done yesterday will be laid to our general 
und now most likely a price will be set on 
nd we shall be hunted down by tlie blood- 
unds of the law, wherever they can get track of 
in the far Southern ocean, in the land of 
<snown as Australia, our own chief, the Red 
Dor has boldly gained his liberty, and at the 
head of a brave band is defying the government. I, 
for one, am going there, to join him and share his 
fortunes for wealorfor woe. Here is his wife and his 

y»ster-mother, and a friend whom he so valued for 
services 1 ! that he gave him bis signet- 
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ring. I shall take them there to join him whqm they 
love. Allof you who wish to.remain in the,lugger, 
and go to serve under his. banner, will be welcome, 
If any wish to stay behind, they will be left at Saint 
Omer, where I am pow going to run in after water 
and provisions for the voyage. Those who wish to 
go will range themselves on the windward side 
of the lugger—those who wish to stay will go.to 
leeward.” 

With a wild cheer, every man of the crew. ranged 
themselves to windward. 

“ All right, my brave lads. Walt Graeme will never 
forget, nor ever betray the love you bear him. When 
we get in, we will all work with a will, and gét off as 
soon as we can, for the cutters most likely will be 
after us speédily, when the news spreads of our 
work with the constables.” 

Another eheer from the men, and then they 
hurriedly.teek their-morning meal, so as to be ready 
to take in, water and provisions a3 soon.as the lugger 
was alongside the pier. 

Already the faceof poor Jeannie Douglass began 
to show the renewal of hope in her long-saddqned 
heart. Theécolour on her cheek, the light in her 
eyes, the clastic buoyancy. of her step, all told that 
she felt as if she should soon again be clasped to the 
manly breast of her heart's chosen lord. 

Well known in Saint Omer, and haying plenty of 
gold with which to make his purchases, Walt Grema 
soon. had all the provisions which he could stow 
safely, bought and paid for, and while one part of his 
busy crew was filling every water cask he had and 
others which he bought, the rest were filling the 
hold with beef, pork, bread, and.such other stores as 
were needed. 

Yet busy as they were, it was nearly night before 
the lugger was quite ready for sea, and then Graeme, 
ever watchful, saw a sight which to any but a bold 
smuggler who is always used to peril, would have 
been most disheartening. 

Three English cutters, one after the other, came 
in from sea near enough to plainly make out the 
lugger, and then hove to just outside of the port, 
for they dared not come into French waters to take 
him. 

“ There are three of the sharks,ready for a,grab,” 
said the smuggler as he pointed out the cutters to 
‘Yom Hammond. 

“How can we get clear of them?” asked the 
latter. 

“ How, I cannot yet say. But we must do it, and 
that before the dawn of another day, for they may 

ead some infernal false report to Paris which will 
make a French port too hot to hold us. The sky 
looks cloudy, and the wind is off the land. If it be 
dark and stormy we may cheat them, for they 
will most likely signalize each other with lights, 
I shall show none, but when it is dark enough try,to 
slip by them. unseen. The channel is narrow, but 
they have to keep a league from shore, and I think 
I can avoid them. If the worst comes to the 
worst——” ‘ 

“What then?” asked Hammond, eagerly, as the 
smuggler seemed to hesitate. 

“Why, I'll fight till the lugger goes down before 
T'll be taken.” 

“Good! Give me your hand for all time on that,” 
was the reply. 

And the two brave men clasped hands. 

Jugt as night closed in, the last article was got on 
board, and all the hatches, but the one which enabled 
those on board to go below when it was necessary, 
were closed and battened down. Every man of the 
crew had a cutlass and a brace of pistols in his belt ; 
and two chests, filled with loaded muskets gad short 
pikes, were bolted down on each side of the quarter- 
deck, handy to be opened when their coytents were 
needed. 

Large guas they hed none, for smugglers always 
run as long as they can, and never fight without 
their enemies are face to face. Then, few classes of 
men battle with such desperation. 

When the night had fairly drawn its cloak of dark- 
ness over the earth and sea, the promise of a lower- 
ing stormy time became verified. ‘The wind blew 
off the land in fitful squalls, while flying clouds swept 
swiftly on overhead. 

When the ebb tide made, the strong current run- 
ning seaward, Walt Greme saw that every light was 
out, except that in the well-hooded binnacle; and 
then, bidding his crew to be careful, and neither 
speak nor make a loud noise, he stationed men at each 
set of halliards, ready to hoist sails the moment it be- 
came necessary. 

Then he informed his crew that he intended to let 
the cutter drift out without any canvass on her, if it 
could be done, for there was wind enough to give her 
steerage way under bare spars. 

Should she drift afoul of a-eutter, one part of the 
crew would defend the lugger, while the rest mado 
sail to get her clear and out to sea. But if she drifted 





clear of all, unheard and unseen, so.much the better 
for him and all on board, since the cutters would lay 
on watch till daylight, and then never know what had 
become of the lugger; for he had been cautious not 
to let her destination become known ;to a living soul 
on, shore. 

Tt was an anxious and breathless moment for all on 
board, when the cufter swung frem the pier, held by 
a single stern-fast, her head pointing directly towards 
the mouth of the, little harbour, 

For a few minutes, Walt Graeme, with a sharp 


‘knife in his hand, etood at the taffrail, ready to cut 


the rope, but watching for a dark, dusky squall to do 
it in. 

At last, while the thick clonds flew black &nd swiftly 
overhead, and afresh sqnall of wind whistled through 
the rigging, he saidin a tone just loud, enough for all 
to hear 

“Ready, all! Silent and watchful, now!” 

Then he cut the rope, and the lugger silently 
but steadily on in the darkness, steered by his own 
hand, for he would trust no one éelso with the helm, 
when the deviation of half a point in the compass 
would throw him ashore on one side or the other. of 
the narrow channel, 

Some minutes passed; the lugger glided on; and, as 
yet, no light ahead was seen to indicate the where- 
abouts of the blockading cutters. Nothing could be 
heard but the shrill piping of the gale, the dash of 
heaving waters, and the ripple of the parting wayes 
before the. sharp prow of the lugger. 

“We must be clear of them by this tims,” whis- 
pered Tom Hammond, who stood by the. side of 
Greeme. 

“Hush! Look there!” whispered, Graeme, as, at 
that instant, a dark mass. appeared close alongside. 

“Sail, ahoy! Heave to, or we. fire!” shouted a 
hoarse voice, from the direction towards which the 
smuggler pointed. And the next instant a large 
blue light threw its glare over the ocean. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


EaRty on thie day after the Red Douglass had am- 
buscaded and captured Sir Henry de Mortimer, the 
chieftain broke up his camp, sending his predatory 
bands back to carry on their usual work, Seth 
Warner and his scouts being deputed to watch the 
efforts which might be made to,rescne the gover- 


nor. 

The chief; with the rest of the band,, and his 
prisoners and guests, moved slowly on through the 
wilderness, their route leading some of the time over 
rocky mountains; then through dark, deep glens, and 
occasionally over spots of sandy deserts. 

At noon a brief halt was made for resting both the 
men and horses, and then the march was resumed. 
But at least two hours before sunset, the halt for 
the night was made in a position at once, grandly, 
wildly picturesque, and at the same-time, so well 
arranged naturally for a post,of defence, that a dozen 
brave, watchful men could have. held it against a 
thousand, 

It was reached by a narrow, winding path, up 
which only one horse, or two men abreast, could pass, 
some of the way between lofty butting rocks, and 
then on the dizzy verge of steep cliffs. At the top 
there was a spacious cavern, with only one entrance, 
as large as an ordinary door, and before it room for 
perbaps,a hundred men to stand on the bare. rock. 
Down the other side of this mountain, a path like 
the one which they had ascended could be seen, 
looking as if it had been cut by human hands, instead 
of being as it really was the. work of yature, or 
rather of nature’s God. 

From this lofty. spot, the eye could look over the 
forest for many miles, and at one point the distant 
ocean was visible. 

And here the Red Douglass had halted on his way 
to meet the governor and his party, finding it;a 
splendid place for a dep6t to. provision and defend, 
should he at some future time be forced to con- 
centrate his small force against a large one. It 
was but a day’s march from the place where fhe 
Dumbarton Castle had been wrecked, and he had 
made up his.mind during the march to leave here, 
under good guard, the three male prisoners, as the 
chances of their escape would be few indeed, and the 
duty of guarding them easy. 

Within the large cavern, on the,mountain top, 
there were lesser apertures which could be made ser- 
viceable as guard-rooms, or even. dungeons, should 
he choose to have them walled up. 

Fuel had to be brought from the valley below, 
but a fountain of water, cold and pure, gushed out 
from the rock. 

White the men who had brought up wood were 
busied in preparing the evening meal, some of them 
made.comfortable quarters for ‘the ladies in one of 
the smaller caves. During the time thus occupied, 
the Red Douglass pointed out to the wife and daugh- 
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ter of the governor the grandeur of the scene, which 
both seemed to appreciate. 

The governor had no chance to enjoy it, however, 
for, moody and angry all day, he had been so dis- 
agreeable in his temper, that the chief had him and 
his comrades closely confined as soon as they halted. 

‘* Near where you get a glimpse of the ocean, Lady 
Eleanor, is the present headquarters of myself and 
party, in a healthy and beautiful valley within sound 
of the ocean surf,” said the Red Douglass, pointing 
with his outstretched hand towards the distant sea. 
“ If you and your daughter, for yourselves and your, 
attendants’ pledge yourselves never to revéal at ang 
time that lecation to those who would take adv 
tage of the information to do me er my people 
jury, you shall be conducted there where I can m 
you very comfortable, until it becomes safe and e 
dient to permit your return to Melbourne. B 
you choose not to.so pledge yourselves, it will be. 
unpleasant duty for me.to leave you here und 
guard, where for exercise will be 


uited, and I cannot have the honour to seo in pew} 


son to your safety and comfort.” 
“We will. give the pledge, mother. I love 
listen to the deep-toned cadence of the ocean,” 
the Lady Mary, quickly. 2, fi 
“ Yes,” ed the Lady Eleanor. “ 
mountain height is grand for a view, butto live h 
even a day would be unbearable. We will 
you, sir; for, where you are, we feel safe. 
not my husband go, also? I know how cross 
disagreeable he 3 
fail to receive @ kind: word or look from him ; yet i 
» 


my duty to intereede for him. | 


“ Get him to.give the pledge I ask of you, Lady 


Eleanor, and he shell have the same liberty. Other-| But 


wise, he cannot,” said the: Red: Douglass, firmly, yet 
in a kind tone. 

“ T expect only a rude repulse, but I etd to 
prevail upon him to study his own pons Por the 
lady. Bay 

And she went upon her errand, while the Lady | 
Mary remained with the Red Douglass, asking him 
many @ question about his native land, and the 
wrongs which had made him a convict. 

“ Oh, I wish I were in England, now,” she said, 
earnestly, after he had briefly related the events of 
his trial. 

“Why?” asked the chief, struck by the earnest 
tone of her exclamation, 

“That I'might go and throw myself at thefeet of 
the Queen, and, while I proclaimed my belief of your 
innoeence of all crime, pray, with all the eloquence 
ef tears and entreaty, for your restoration ‘to the: 
fortune and good name of which they have robbed 
you.” 

“Phe wish is kind, lady; but her Majesty would 
be deaf to private entreaty while a judicial record 
stood against me. Not-untilythe crime of which I 
was accused is disproved, can I hope for a-changeof 
fortune. Even then, what I am now doing would 
be held as a new crime, and my liberty, ay, even my 
life, would be held as forfeited.” 

“ Wrong has driven you to this life; and so merci- 
fully; so nebly, do you exercise the power in your 
hands, that not even the Queen herself would took 
upon you'as a criminal, if she could see, as i have 
seen, your actions.” 

The Red Douglass smiled; but still a cloud of 
melancholy darkened his noble face. 

‘You are unhappy!” said the young lady, with a 
deep sigh. “Oh! Ronald Dougiass, I would sacrifice 
my life to make you for ever happy!” 

And before the astonished ‘chieftain could divine 
her intention, or prevent the act, she clasped one of 
his hands ‘in both of hers, and pressed it to her 
burning lips. Then, blushing and trembling, she 
gasped out: 

* Forgive me—forgive me, noble chief; I thought 
to hide my'secret in my own bosom; but I cannot— 
I cannot! Tiove—i madly love you!” 

“Lady Mary, this is indeed madness!” said the 
astonished chief. ‘I wish to be respected by all the 
pure and virtuous of your sex, but never to be loved 
but by one, the sainted wife who mourns afar for 
him, who-was torn from her fond bosom by the cruel 
hand of injustice. More, I cannot, will not, say now, 
for I see that your. mother is returning from her 
visit to your father. But I beg you to conquer this 
passion. ‘To:enable you better todo it, I will release 
you and your mother the moment that I find it safe 
to send you:back*to Melbowrne.” 

“Release me! Never—oh! never drive me from 
your side!” gasped the excited girl, as the Red 
Douglass walked on to meet her mother, and give the 
Lady Mary*time to recover her composure. 

“ What success, fair lady? Is the governor willing 
to give a pledge which will ensure him less restraint 
and greater comfort?” asked the chieftain, as he met 
Lady Eleanor. 
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“ No; he only caveeme Wn StF Rords,” said the lady. 


“TI care not. Let him suffer for his obstinacy. A new 
passion has entered his brain.” 

“Ah! What is it, pray?” 

“Why, noble sir, he has become madly jealous of 
you,” replied the lady. And then, sighing, she ad- 
ded, in a lowtone, “I do not know my own heart, if 
he hasmot good cause for the feeling.” 





CHAPTER XxX. 


Ippon instant after the hail was heard on board 
Tagger, rocket flew up through the darkness 
black mass so close aboard, and in a second 

or the: blaze of a large blue light illumi- 
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‘ugger went up swiftly to the mastheads, the two 


ls crashed together, and while lights and rockets. 
other cutters, only too near, showed 
smugglers and the revenuemen 
were Tes8> deadly conflict, It 
‘byt an instant, y for the cutter being 
o, had no headway, while the lugger, feeling 
shot ahead swiftly, leaving the entter 
; while the captain of the latter,.and a dogew 
bf his crew, were on the deck of the lugger, r 
desperately to sustain the foothold they had ied. 
when they saw that the vessels were apart, amd 
it their front the bristling pikes of ten times thetr 
number, Tho revenue men lost hope; but yet they 
backed to the ; and fought on. 
“Into the sea with them !” tedGreme. “ Into 
the sea with pevery éne! We've enough of our own 


‘ip this craft. 


And, with a wild, answering shout, the smugglers 
préssed on, while their vessel, driving madly through 
the sea, carried them clear of the cutters, and in a 
few minutes the strife was over. 

The deck was cleared of the révenue men ; but six 
dead smugglers and more than a dezen badly wounded 
told that the revenue men had not fallen utterly un- 
avenged. 

Meantime a rapid firing from all the cutters’ was 
opened in the direction which the lugger had taken ; 
already she was so far away in the darkness that 
she could not be seen, fon Greme even yet would not 
allow a light to be seen, or a shot to be fired. 

And as he left the coast, he shaped his course down 
the channel,,while the cutters, by their signals to 
each other, showed that they were crossing it, sup- 
posing, of course; that the smuggler would run for 
some of his old haunts on the Scottish coast, or 
among the islands thereaway. 

“This has been close. work, captain,” said Tom 
Hammond to Greame,.an hour afterwards, when both 
came on deck after seeing to the, comfort of the 
wounded. 

“ Not closer than I and my boys have often seen,” 
said the latter, quietly. “The revenue men know 
me well. I hated to push the poor devils who were 
on board to such extremities, for I could have taken 
them. But to linger about here anywhere to land 
them would have. been madness; and to carry them 
with us, quite.ag bad. So they ‘had to go.” 

“Yes, yes,” saidthe other. “ They made their own 
choice ia coming on board, and the way they had to 
leave was a stern necessity with us. But are we all 
clear of them now ?” 

“Oh, yes—they have no idea of our course, as you 
can see by the rockets that they still throw up.” 

“But may we not meet some English man-of-war 
on our voyage ?” 

“T care not if we do. My papers are all right, if 
one should get alongside, which is a doubtful matter, 
for the lugger never yet has been outsailed by any 
oraft we have met.” 

“* Your papers?” 

“Yes—I have a genuine clearance for a French 
island in the Southern Seas, and it will pass any 
ordinary examination. Butin our speed is our safety. 
I have nothing on board but arms, provisions, and 
water, it is true, but lam carrying acargo oi colonists, 
you see!” 

“Yes-eyes. The idea is good, andI am glad we 
are off. When the cutter came crashing up against 
us, I thought both would go down.” 

“ Had both been under full headway, it might have 
been worse, or had we struck her bows on, even as 
we were going. But we are safe—that is enough. 

Turn in, Mr. Hammond, and rest till daylight, for 
you had no sleep last. night.” 

‘No, nor the night before, either!” said he, as 
he went below. 


) 


; 





CHAPTER XXI. 


LEAviNG Sir Henry de Mortimer and his two 
fellow prisoners under a guard at the cavern, which, 
that it might be hereafter known, he named tke 
“Bastille,” the Red Douglass prepared to move fore 
ward towards his seaside rendezvous. 

During this day’s march he was careful not to ex- 
pose himself alone to the presence of his fair guests, 
as he still called them, for the discovery which he 


}had made the night before was, to say the least, 


oying. ; 

To have the love of either lady was embarrassing, 
when he had none to return, and the unsought affec- 
tion of both was a double annoyance. But though 
he gave them no chance to converse with him in the 
manner that both probably desired, he was not im- 
pervious to glances which told him too plainly 
that passion’s fires, if not ablaze, were only smoulder- 
ing, waiting but for a breath from his lips to start 
them all aglow. 

At noon, of perchance a little after, they halted for 
rest upon the margin of a beautiful lake, small but 
transparent, with a round island in its midst, of not 
more than two or three acres in extent—a spot 
which eaught the eye of the Lady Mary in an 
instant. 

“Payadise! Paradise!” she murmured, as she 
pointed towards it with hersmall, jewelled hand. 

“ Yes, it.would be Paradise with but one Adam to 
bless an Bve amidst its beauty!” said the Lady 
Eleanor, and sighing, she strove to catch the eye of 
the Réd Douglass, who came to them at the moment, 
with an attendant bearing refreshments. 

He had heard the remarks of both the ladies, but 
he adeno comments thereupon. 

“What is the name of that beautiful lake?” asked 


pthe Lady Mary. 


“Jt should be ealled Eden, if I understood both 
you ladies to speak of its island as Paradise,” said 
the chief with a smile. 

“Oh, how [would like to live upon it while life 
was mite, with one, Ohly one cherished spirit for a 
companion,” sighed the young lady. 

And her eyes fell with dangerous light upon these 
of the Red Douglass. 

“Life, for a long time especially, might not be 
pleasant in, such narrow limits,” replied the chief 
quietly. ‘The eye will tire without a change of 
scene, and the heart will ache with sameness. 

“Never—never where love spreads the banquet,” 
said the young lady. 

“ Child—what do you know about love?” said the 
Lady Eleanor, with a tone bordering on the scorn- 
ful. 
“Less, perhaps, than you, mother, who seem to 
leave my father behind with no little regret,” said 
the Lady Mary, sarcasm in her voice as well as her 
look. 

“ He is well enough off. He had no business to 
be so obstinate,” said the lady, angrily. 

The Red Douglass saw that a war of words, if no 
more, was imminent, and bidding the attendant pre- 
sent his basket of refreshments, he said: 

“ We rest-here but a little while, ladies, and I hope 
you will occupy the time in refreshing yourselves, 
and preparing for the fatigue of the afternoon 
journey. We have some leagues yet to go through 
the wilderness, before I can place you in comfortable 
quarters.” ’ . 

“Oh, there is more joy in gazing ona scene so 
beautiful as that than in eating or drinking,” said 
the enthusiastic girl. “Tow the dark green of the 
trees contrasts with the silvery hue of the dancing, 
semi-lighted waters. And the flowers—it seems as 
if a thousand bright hues were scattered there 
amidst the green. It is raore than lovely—it is 
heavenly. Should I die while in the wilderness, oh, 
bury me there!” ; 

“TT hope, fair lady, that you will soon be restored, 
in health and safety, to your home. But I must at- 
tend now to the preparations for moving on.’ ; 

And the chief, bowing courteously, rejoined his 
men, who were grouped around a spring but a little 
way off, taking their dinners. _ 

“Mary, you are too bold,” said the Lady Eleanor, 
coldly. “Iam astonished at you. ‘ 

“Never mind, mother. Your astonishment at my 
conduct will not disturb your peace of mind more 
than the eyident admiration you express in glances, 
if not in words, when’ you look at the noble Scot. 

“Hush, child, hush! You are blind, or mad—I 
know not which.” : 

“Neither, mother. My father might be mad, were 
he with us. He would be, if he were not blind. 

«Pooh! I but waste time in talking to you, Iwill 
lunch, if you don’t.” 

And the elder lady vented the rest of her anger 
upon the bread, cold meat, fruit, dnd wine, which had 
been spread out before them. 





Example is quite as contagious as some disorders— 





perhaps more so. 
rapidly disap pearing viands, and apparently forgot 
“ Paradise” in this new contemplation, for, to use a 
sublime expression, quoted from some ancient author, 
she seized a knife and fork, and “ pitched in.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Or all the passions which debase human nature, 
avarice, perhaps, is the most powerful. It ignores 
honour, it scorns glory, it knews neither love, hate, 
hunger, nor thirst; it has but one idea, and that is 
gain. : 

The soul possessed with avaricious desire knows 
no virtue. It has no religion; it scoffs at. morality ; 
its idol is gold—its godis wealth. It has no future. 
Its bony fingers, quivering, clutch all they can reach, 
and tremble yet for more! 

Are proofs wanted? Scan historic pages for them. 
Read of a Judas, who sold his Master for silver ; of 
an Arnold, who tried to sell his country for gold ; of 
the trusted General Lopez, who sold his friends, and 
Emperor, in Mexico, for a price, so lately. 

Sir Henry de Mortimer, with much of that stu- 
pidity which inherited pride wraps about its pos- 
sessor, had the faculty of judgiag character from 
physiognomy. Some time after he had witnessed 
the departure of the Red Douglass and his men, he 
began to scan the face of the Italian sub-officer, whom 
the chief had selected to take command of the guard 
left with the prisoners. 

His reason for it was, that he thought he saw in 
the man’s face the hungering, thirsting greed for 
gain which has made many a man turn robber. And 
the more he studied the face of the man—Mazzolini 
was his name—ithe more he felt convinced that 
gold would be more powerful than any considera- 
tions of faith to his chief, cr honour to his com- 
panions. 

Watching a chance, when none of the guard were 


very near, he beckoned to this man, and when he | 


came near he said, in a low tone: 

“IT would like to see you alone when you can 
so arrange it—I can tell you where to find a gold 
mine. 

“A gold mine?” muttered the Italian, eagerly. 
“ Ah, Excellency, if you only could!” 

“Ican, say! Meet me alone, and I will prove it 
to you,” said the governor, in a whisper. 

“Then wait until,I place my sentinels for the 


night, and I will go to the inner room. of the cavern | 


and listen to your Excellency.” 
“He takes the bait easily,” said the governor to 
himself,as the Italian turned round lazily and ~~iked 


The Lady Mary looked at the | 
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out towards the edge of the rock. “ He will be mine ; 
then, ho! for freedom, and after that the capture or 
destruction of the Red Douglass! My wife and 
daughter seem to take[their captivity very easily, 
and to be infatuated with what they term the noble 
and chivalric bearing of the robber. When I have 
him dangling at the end of rope, they will have a 
better chance to study his beauty. While I am left 
here iu this gloomy eyrie, they are willingly follow- 
ing him te whatever place he cheoses to conduct 
them. Let me once reach Melbourne, and I will 
raise and lead a force which will clear the Black 
Forest of all the desperadoes who think themselves 
safe in its gloomy depths and dark hiding-places. 
That Italian would sell his soul for a certainty of 
wealth, and his companions would be held quite as 
cheap. That I can read in the greedy twinkle of 
his eyes—in every sharp line of his sallow fea- 
tures.” 

The evening meal was brought by Mazzolini in 
person to his prisoners. Sir Henry saw, with secret 
satisfaction, that the Italian had pre for him a 
choicer allowance of food than for the others. 

“My gold mine is catering for me nicely,” he said, 
with a quiet smile. Then he supped with a fair ap- 
petite, for hope began to enliven his spirits. 

As he premised, after he had posted his sentinels, 
the Italian entered the place where the prisoners had 
been quartered, with a torch in his hand, and, pass- 
ing through it to a smaller interior cave, he was fol- 

1 owed by Sir Henry. 

“Well, Excellency, what about that gold mine?” 
asked Mazzolini, when they stood alone in this cave, 

| speaking, however, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Tt is in Melbourne,” said the governor, also in a 
whisper. “If you had a full pardon, and five thou- 
sand guineas in gold, would you not feel better than 
to be here, a hunted outlaw in the Black Forest, with 
@ price on your head?” 
| “Five thousand guineas in gold, Excellency ?” 

“ Yes, in yellow, coined geld,” said the governor. 

“ And how could I get it, Excellency ?” 

“By managing my escape from this place, and 
guiding me through the forest,” replied the gover- 
nor. : 

“ Ay, and when you were free, what would become 
of me or your promises ?” 

“ You shall have my oath, and my written pledge 
for your safety; andthe money, also, before we leave 

this place.” 

“ And what would be my fate if I were taken and 
| carried before the chief? Death, if nothing more.” 





| 


“ You are too cunning to be taken. If there be a 
risk, there is also a reward. And the risk will be 





run without a chance of reward; for, when it be- 
comes known at Melbourne that I am a prisoner in 
the Forest, thousands of my people will arm and 
flock to my rescue. Your chief and his band may 
elude them for a time, but, in the end, all will bo 
taken; and, as sure as J live, all who are then taken 
will hang. Win the gold, man! Win the gold, ad 
your ! With that you ean return to your na- 
tive land, and live a life of luxury.” 

The Italian seemed for a little while lostin thought. 
After a brief pause, he again raised his deep-set eyes, 
and, looking Sir: Henry in therface, said, in a low, 


aan tone: 
“Write down six thousand guineas, and I will do 
it.” 

“T will, if, after I am free, and have raised a force 
strong enough to return to the Forest, and seize the 
Red Douglass and his men, you will act as my 
guide.” 

Mazzolini paused a moment over this proposition. 
He knew the perilous position which it would place 
him in. But six thousand golden guineas—they were 
too powerfully attractive to resist. 

“T will do it, Excellency,” he said. 

“Then I will write what I have promised,” said 
the governor. 

And he took from his pocket a memorandum book 
and a pencil, and wrote out his pledge. 

The Italian carefully looked the paper over, and 
then said: 

“ To-morrow I will act towards you with great 
severity, apparently to cover our designs. I will 
place you in double irons in a cave by yourself, that 
is near the southern pass to this place, ordering that 
no one shall visit you. To-morrow nightI will drug 
the sentinel on that post, for I have the material- 
Then, as soon as we can, I will take off your irons, 
and we will leave the place. .I would take the other 
prisoners, too; but escape will be far more easy with- 
out them.” 

“True. They must wait my time for their rescue. 
They shall not even know of our plans, for a look 
orsign might put some of the men on their guard, 
who would not be so willing as you to aid me. I will 
submit in a proper way to your assumed severity, and 
trust in your measures.” i 

“Twill be faithful to your Excellency. The six 
thousand guineas, and a thought of home once more, 
amid Italian vineyards, is enough for me. I will not 
fail.” 

And with these words, the Italian again conducted 
Sir Henry to his companions, and then went to bis 


own quarters. ) 
; (To be continued) 
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THE MISSING MAN. 
en 
CHAPTER XVIIL 


Heniex’s features assumed a sadder cast as he 
gazed on the gray-haired man before him, and read 
in his wild manner the evidence of conscious guilt. 
That sentence, “his companions in crime are 
known,” had produced its effect, he was sure. 
Certainty was growing more positive, and convic- 
tion stronger in his mind. Sad case, that so fine a 
gentleman, after his life of honour, should have come 
to this at last. 

Thus the carriage rolled on, Mr. Evesham still 
motionless, as if stunned by the shock his mind had 
received, till at last their destination was reached. 
The carriage stopped and the door was opened, and 
Henley sprang out. 

1) Mr. Evesham, we are here. Allow me to assist 
you. 

Mr. Evesham awoke with the air of one in a 
troubled dream. Then mechanically accepted the 
proffered arm, and was conducted imto the elegant 
stone edifice before them. His self-possession came 
to him, even before he had crossed the threshold. 

“‘ What is this ?” he exclaimed. ‘“ The court ves- 
tibule? If Dunfield has escaped, why have you 
brought me here? Is any one else arrested ?” 

“One!” sententiously returned Henley. ‘ One 
only, and two are to be found. . When we are within 
the judge’s private apartment I will tell you all.” 

“Why do you use so much mystery ?” asked 
Mr. Evesham, becoming still more alarmed than be- 
fore. “I cannot understand it at all. Your stories 
are so strange that I am impatient to test them. I 
will go at once to the counting-house, and see if 
Dunfield be there. Stop the carriage, if you please.” 

And Mr. Evesham turned impatiently towards the 
door again. 

Henley suddenly put himself in the way. “Iam 
sorry, Mr. Evesham, but you cannot leave here. My 
orders are to. arrest you.”’ 

Mr. Evesham uttered a cry of mingled horror, 
alarm, and astonishment, as he started back from the 
officer. “Arrest me!” he exclaimed, “for what ? 
Am I teo a murderer ?” 

Henley’s voice fell, and his manner became sub- 
dued, as if it went hard with him to reply. There 
was a choking sensation in his throat that the 
sternest and strongest of his class could not but have 
felt under similar circumstances. “I regret,” were 
the words that fell from his lips, “to be compelled 
to say, Mr. Evesham, that such is the charge against 
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you. If you be innocent, I shall be glad to see you 
exonerated, if you be guilty, you may escape ; either 
way, Lhave but done my duty, though a painful and 
melancholy one it is.” 

Mr. Evesham was motionless till the words had 
made their full impress on his ear and heart. Fora 
moment afterwards his eye lighted with a menaeing 
fire, and his cheek flushed with the hue of indig- 
nation. But this faded as quickly, and was replaced 
by a look so full of agony that a statue might have 
been warmed into life by it, and have shed tears of 
sympathy and grief. 

“Bel! my daughter! come to me.” 

This was all he said, and then, as the full conse- 
quences of the arrest on such acharge flashed across 
his mind, he grew deadly faint, and had to lean on 
the ready arm of Henley for support. 

Two hours afterwards another scene in the drama | 
was transpiring. 

It was in a court-room, crowded with an interested 
and excited throng. 

As if on the wings of the wind had flown the story 





of Mr. Evesham’s fall, and the men of business left 
their counting-houses and hastened to comfort and 
uphold the aceused. In vain had Thornton been 
sent for. He had disappeared, no one knew whither. 

And the rumours of his connection with the 
mysterious and sanguinary deed done in Evesham 
Hall began to spread among the community. Men 
held their breath with wonder and horror, to think 
that two such names should be coupled in such a 
connection. 

Other counsel had been engaged, and at the ex- 
press wish of Paul Evesham the case had been hur- 
ried through. 

Henley had told his story, had brought the proofs, 
and added corroborative witnesses. 

The room at Evesham Hall, the disappearance of 
George Maxwell, last,seen on that notable night, the 
evidence of his claims against the house of Paul 
Evesham & Co.; the finding of a body in a neigh- 
bouring field, recognized as Maxwell’s; the dis- 
covery of his papers in the desk-drawer in Mr. 
Evesham’s chambers; the conversation between Mr. 
Evesham and Dunfield in the counting-house, about 
the debt never again troubling the former; the con- 
fusion of Dunfield on various occasions; the wound 
on the forehead, and the hasty flight by night. 
These and other things came out, but not a word of 
the coronetted handkerchief with the letters T. T. 
on the corner. That was held in reserve for the 
present. 

And then the counsel for the accused put their 





heads together, and while they felt convinced of 





their client’s innocence, resolved to defer any de- 
fence to another stage of the matter. 

They intimated as much to the court, saying they 
hoped Dunfield would be found soon, and then their 
course would be plainer. 

A gentleman clad in black at this juncture entered 
the court-room unperceived, and made his way 
through the spectators. 

“And where is Dunfield, now?” inquired the 
judge. 

In a loud, clear voice the new-comer interposed 
an answer, before Henley could speak. 

“He is here. Iam he.. Mr. Evesham jis an in- 
jured and innocent man. Let him go free. If there 
be guilt anywhere, it is with me, and not with him. 
I wish to be heard.” 

And he advanced towards the judge’s seat. 

“T have a warrant for his arrest, your honour,” 
said Henley. 

“The officer will pause,” remarked the court, 
quickly. “I propose to hear his testimony before he 
is placed under arrest. All the light that can be 
thrown on this matter is not too much.” 

The judge’s remark was based on the idea that a 
person under arrest could not be a witness. 

Dunfield, without farther warning, stepped for- 
ward and was sworn. There was an unusual fire in 
his eye, and a heightened colour on his cheek, but 
withal an air of firmness, such as one might expect 
from a man who had come to sacrifice himself for the 
good of others. 

“ Your honour, I have little tosay. I will make 
no tedious preface. On a certain night, a short time 
ago, a wild and rainy night, I went home late. My 
residence, as most business men know, is with my 
honoured chief, Mr. Evesham. On going up the 
walk, to my surprise I saw a man standing beneath 
the trees, intently gazing up to the lighted window 
of Miss Evesham’s boudoir, the curtain of which was 
raised, I stepped to his side and asked him what he 
was doing there. He turned fiercely upon me, spoke 
my name, and at the same time struck me a violent 
blow upon the temple, which felled me to the ground. 
After a momentary pause to recover my scattered 
senses, I arose, burning with indignation at this un- 
provoked and dastardly assault. Here stood my as- 
sailant, with arms folded, and an expression of malig- 
nant mockery on his countenance. Before he was 
aware of my purpose I returned the blow full in his 
face, and he measured his length on the muddy soil. 
Fatal blow for me, fatal blow for Mr. Evesham, for 
it has brought all this trouble upon us both! The 
man lay motionless. I raised his head. His eyes 
rolted wildly up at me, he gave two or three con- 
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vulsive gasps, 


g¢ from his mouth and nose, 
Filled with horror, and hardly knowing what I did, | all. 


I< draggs d hi m through asmall door into an old room 
‘ ised for a library. Leaving him there, I went 
1 ~ A on . apartment to think what was to be done. 
thing alarmed the house, and when I next 
went to that room, in company with Mr. Evesham, 
the dead man was gone. How he went I kno 
nor whither. Your honour, they dug up his 
the garden of a neighbour not long after. 
’ tried it Leannot tell. But this I Knows iilitiliend 
inan has come to are at midnight, and po see germane: 
murder, and I am here to take my trial Any- 
ing, your honour, but this suspense, 
hat has weighed me down ever singe, ‘Lam 
nt of all intention of harm, but fate has made me }' 
1c slayer of my brother man. Letmmeitehethe con= 
quences. Qn my ove y ae 
hearted, thatqpure-minde gentleman, 
hairs the law has dragged to justioagie guiltless. Let 
) go free.” 
‘There was a deep stillness inethe oanrt,enthall 
yes were fixed on the self-accusep, andithemem the 
The stillness was brokem hy the: latter's 
Dunfield, by your own account, ay aon oauld 
have ae from your assailant. 
sno man in striking a fatal blow, Bane asian 
lternative ef escape. Clearly, you are:answerable 
to a charge of manslaughter. 
is no relief for Mr. Evesham. He is 
testimony, I wegret to say that it isamy 
r os eee of both befere thesgrand! 
- Henley do your duty, and the clegit will 
A necessary papers.’ 


‘ lee . 










Evesham rose to his feet, hig countenance 


a tal sorrow,.as if he would forestall the wish of 
the sheriff's assistant. 

“T am ready,” murmured he, “takesme 
felon’s cell. 
innocent!” 
then the main door of 
open, a lady rushed in, and took 
ld, tearful eyes. With a shrill cry she ran to Mr. 
ham, and flung herself on his bosom, exclaim- 


“ My father, oh, my father! They shall not take 
u away frem me! I will go with you! I will 
with you! You have done no wrong, dear, good 


Her sobs were heard all over the court-room. 
Dunficld stoed gazing at her as if in agony, and 
ven Ifenley paused and bestowed upon hera look 
of compassion. There was hardly a dry eye in 
‘That’s 
how ca 


privat 


all very well,” muttered Henley. “But 
the Maxwell portfolio in Mr. Eveshain’s 
mber?” 





CHAPTER XIX. 


AnpD where was Thornton? Not in the crowdéd 
ourt-room, not in the city’s hustling streets, not 
in the beautiful suburb where stood the cottage 
on the bill. All these he had left far behind, and 
sped, as if on the wings of the wind, in search of his 
lost love. 

What knew he of the gossip. of the town, or of the 
excitement on "Change? Faster and faster went the 
ad his thoughts leaped on before—faster than 

is, faster than steam, faster than the fiuid that 
v tes on eleetric wires. A hundred miles from 
home, and there tie train left him, and faded'away 
into the distance. 

The weather had changed since morning. The 
brilliant sun had warmed the earth into new beauty, 
and the winds were sweet and fresh with the breath 
f spring. The roads were dry, the fields were clear, 
and the woods felt in every fibre the influence of the 
vernal hour. 

One mile from the statior there stood an elegant 
ion, modern in style, evidently the residence of 
. family of the better class. It was te this Thorn- 
ton journeyed. 

‘There was a farmer in the road. 

* This is the way to Mr. Henry Parkhurst’s house, 

i ve,” said Thornton. 
man looked at him for a moment, then turned 
pointed to the mansion. 

“There it is, sir. But Squire Parkhurst you won't 
find. He's dead these three weeks.” 

“Dead!” ejaculated Thornton, with a look of 
chagriv. “And yet she did not come home.” 

“Sir?” enquired the man, a little surprised, as if 
he did not understand. He became @ware the man 
s wondering at him. 

* Exeuse me. I thought aloud. You can tell me 
who lives in the house now. 

Mrs. Parkhurst—that’s the squire’s 
Miss Nettie—that’s ber daughter; 


rain, a 
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Yes, sir; 
wister-in-law ; 


choked with blood that was flow- | and the farm labourers. 4 
and then was dead. | young man stops there from over the way, and that’s 


white | 


fear net. Heaven will protect tke . 


Once in a while there’s a 


He’s a gay boy, and takes wonderfully to Miss 
Nettie!” 
Thornton’s heart beat a little quicker, and a 
shadow of anxiety crossed his countenance. 
“ Takes to her! What do youmean? He’s not 
making leve to her so soon after her uncle’s death, 
. 


paarely y!" 
The man smiled, and looked around at the house. 

“ Young folks soon forget.” 

Every sentence the farmer uttered was driving 
daggers into his heart. But the worst was to! 
come. 
; “ And the lady. Does she encourage him?” 
“ Folks say so. If you had seen abe. 

last Sunday evening, you would 

And for that matter, it’s ewery 


‘Thornton frowned, and breathed 
The farmer regarded him with 
He simply said, “Thank you,” 
“ He's touched! '” muttered 5 alm 
certain. Lover number two, as 


ct a 


At the sametimethene | the, wertern 


ever, never, in her gayest and brightest fore 2 
she looked so. lovely. as now, when the shadow of 
affliction had left its chastening hand upon both 
apparel and person. 

“ Shall I never forget him?” she asked ‘herself. 
‘Will the sunset’s golden light always bring him te 
my memory? Heaven help me if I am to beano- 
ther’s wife.” 

There was a whisper in the entry, anda clanking 
metallic sownd, as if money were being passed from 
hand to hand. 

How should Nettie know that one of her employées 
was being paid for a service? After the chink, a 
tread along the carpet, so light that it would hardly 
have been perceptible to any ears but hers. Tho 
door behind her was already ajar. 

Now it opened ‘fully, and someone came into the 
room. 

That step! Nettie’s heart gave one great leap in 
her bosom, and with a low ery of joy and alarm, 
strangely mingled, she glanced around; then sprang 
to her feet, and in excited tones exclaimed 

“Phornton! Oh, ‘vhy have you come here?” 

“To see you, Nettie; to speak to you; to tell-you 
how much'I miss you, how much I love’you. Oruel 
girl, to ‘leave me'so!” 

His voice was burning with eager passion and 
grief, and love strove for expression in his face. Hoe 
advanced towards the lady as he spoke. Quick as 
thought she ran towards the door. 

“ No, no, Nettie, not so,” cried he, and in the des- 
peration of the moment, regardless of consequences, 
he canght her arm, and clesed the door. “ You must 
hear me, you shall hear me, Nettie, even if it be for 
the last time.” 

“This is unkind,” cried Nettie; “this is un- 
generous. It is‘wicked. You have no right to per- 
secute me so.” 

There was something of dignity in her tones as 
well as of sorrow. 

The lightning of the storm and the moisture of 
tearful showers were blended in her eyes. Which 
should first reach the heart ? 

“Nettie, forgive me. You cannot refuse one 
brief five minutes before you leave me for ever.” 

The words were mournfully spoken, and touched 
deeply the hearer’s loving heart. 

“Oh, that false girl,” she cried. “ She has be- 
trayed me. I might have been spared this.” 

‘Thornton, with commendable tact, availed himself 
of this opening for conversation, and interposed a 
negative : 

“ You wrong the young woman,” he said. “She 
was faithful to her trust, and told me nota word. 
To the postmaster I owe the knowledge of your ad- 
dress. But for his kindness I know not what would 








| hove happened. Nettiey why have you left me? 
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What have I done to merit your desertion? Why 
have you tried to break my heart? Am I not as 
true asever? I come to plead my love, as earnest 
and devoted an affection as ever maiden had. Do 
not say again that I must live without you.” 

Nettie drew back, and stood with both hands over 
her face. 

“Nettie,” he murmured, in a low, soft voice, 
“ speak to me. Only say that you will be my own. 
I have come miles to.aek it. I may not go back 
a Se by 


y trembled. en was upon 


‘he “Visinoe of a through her 
soul. She had b rye hisoften in the 
.} past. But immediate thought of his: falseness 


— 4 
peame before her. rallied. The bitter 
ity of what she supetied, fered piteelf upon her 
d. Hermanner became firmer. Tilexan injured 
# reseutful woman she rose to the heights of self- 
on. Removing her hands from her face, she 
o his eyes. 


wer Da err she said. agen eee 


was a 


a ar nel tful light iu those- brown 
Bpceouyee pee 
do not say it! T eannot bear it! _ Any- 
ee ec lente 
ils: vecunaheius anche Seapcbaed : 
‘Team bee Thornton, what yon. and I havo 
h other, we will never be again. We part 


word ste @ slight tremour 


clesing 
poe co notwithstanding her resolution to the 
Her heart was:wrang with pity, love and 


[icy Motiie, het =" he, his face 
; remem ie from my lips,” 
stuously. supplied tho 


was 





“You have-another lover. You prefer some ono 
else. I have heard the whole story, Nettie, you are 
false, forsworn, faithless!” 

Thornton, for the instant, had allowed his feelings 
torun away with him. 

Nettie’s reply never came. Somebody opened the 
door quickly. He turned imperiously to see who had 
intruded, and beheld‘in the doorway a young man 
of commanding appedrance, and" excéediigly- well 
dressed. The new-comer stared with°an “expres- 
sion of unbounded astonishment at Phornton’s flaming 
eyes, and Nettie’s flushed cheeks. 

“Well!” ejaculated Thornton; “ what do ‘you 
want here?” 

“I am here, by permission of ‘that lady,” was tho 
reply; given in a cold, haughty mamer. . “I'm not 
aware that I’m responsible to you. However, as Miss 
Parklurst seems to. be very much engaged) I will 
leave.” 

“No! No matter!” said Nettie. “Stay !'Letmego 
instead.” 

And, before a word could be interposed, she glided 
from the room, leaving the gentlemen facing each 
other. The new-comer stood firm, meeting with a 
calm: glance the sneering, half malicious look with 
which Thornton regarded him. 

He was the first to speak: 

“As we have met under such peculiarly favourable 
circumstances, allow me, sir, to give: you my ad- 
dress ;’ and as ‘he. spoke he drew out his card- 
case, and handed to his opponent his card. This 
action was induced by a thought ‘which, in an un- 
dertone, he framed into words; “I shall at least 
know who this man is, before I go.” 

The other, with imperturbable tempor, coolly ac- 
cepted the bit of pasteboard which bore Thornton’s 
name, and then, from his own pocket, drew out one 
@ little smaller, a little neater, anda little more 
stylish. 

““With pleasure. Accept mine !” was hisrcsponse. 

He had found his match Yn this man. He 
took the card, and read upon it, Walter Huntingdon. 
Nothing more than that, no street, no town engraved 
thereon. By this time Thornton had fully recovered 
his self-possession. Another minute; and he was 
striding down the front steps of the house, while 
the words—‘“ To-morrow! to-morrow!” wore trem- 
bling on his tongue, and a great pain gnawing at 
his breast. 

But before he reached the village inn again, tho 
pain was outvied by a new sensation. From a 
passing newsman, hurrying from the station, he 
bought a paper. "He was not altogether lost to the 
interests of ‘home, and, besides, thonght he should 
need it to pass\away the dreary hours of the evea- 


ing. iif etd 
Carelessly it was opened; but the: first glance ot the 
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headings on the second page drew from him an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“Great heaven! What is this ?” he cried. 

And then he read on. “ Awful murder!” said the 
flaming headings. “George Maxwell’s body dis- 
covered!” “TPhe-great banker, Paul Evesham, under 
arrest!” “ Sad seene in the justice court!” 

A few seconds sufficed to acquaint the astonished 
lawyer with the whole story, as far as it was given 
by telegraph. To say that he was overwhelmed 
with sorrow and surprise would be. but a weak ex- 
pression. 

“George Maxwell’s body, indeed!” was his next 
exclamation. “I have something to say about that.” 

A distant railroad whistle was heard sounding afar 
off among the hills. The excited man glaneed'at his 
watch, then, regardless of everything, started off. 

It was a long run, but lie reaéhed the station just 
as ®@ passenger train came in. He was fortu- 
nate. The train was destined for London. He 
took his seat, and the train was again on its way. 
Not till then did he seem to recover his habitual 
self+possession, and leaning back in his seat he gave 
himself up to thought. Strange to-say his medita- 
tions were fully as much in regard of the girl he 
once loved, and to whose assistance he was hasten- 
ing, as of the dear, sweet little Nettie he was leav- 
ing behind him. Hours and hours afterwards, late 
in the night, lie arrived at Henley's house. 

That was the fly walking into the spider’s parlour, 
for if there were anyone that the minions of the law 
desired, it was Thornton, the supposed accomplice of 
Dwnfield and Mr. Evesham in the death of George 
Maxwell. 


(To be continued) 








THE WITCH FINDER. 


——_ > — 
CHAPTER IIL 


As brave as beautiful, Hester Waybrook opened the 
door, confidingly, with ber child-like imnocence, in 
the goodness of heaven to shield her from evil. A 
man entered+-a strange, a terrible man! He.was 
tall, hercnlean in frame, corpulent, as thick-chested 
as anox, bloated and unwieldy, with ghoulish eyes, 
which moved continually,as:if looking for prey, with 
long, black hair, which hung in greasy masses down 
his neck and back; with features so darkly red in 
places as to be livid, and with the mouth of a fury, 
wide; ill-shapen, and exhibiting a number of irregular 
teeth, in various stages of decay, and discoloured 
with tobacco. 

He was Townly Boardbush, the famous Witch 
Finder,.or diseoverer of witches. 

From the moment of his first eppearance in the 
colony he had never been. known to doa day's work, 
and it was a mystery to the colonists how he got his 
money. Now following the troops against the Indians, 
now attaching himself to some petty official, and 
anon quartering, himself upon some lone widow, who 
thought it less trouble to feed him. than to fight him, 
he had led a wanderingand precarious existence, the 
chief labour of which,was, tecover with the miser- 
able romance of..assumed gentility the wretched | 
realities of a vagabond. | 

Since the commencement of the witchcraft delv- | 
sion, however, the pretentious reprobate had fared | 
better—in fact seemed to be in his element. 

At the first hint he had received of the presence 
of witchcraft in the colony, he had thrust himself 
into notoriety, as a person profoundly learned in all 
things pertaining to that subject, as an accuser, and 
as an expert in the difficult task of discovering the 
witches. 

He had his rules, his juggleries, his infallible me- 
thods, by which to tell a witch from an innocent 
person, and hence his sinister name of the Witch 
Finder, by which he had become generally known 
throughout Salem. 

Many were the unfortunates he had denounced as 
guilty, and upon his head rested a large share of 
the innocent blood already shed by the misguided 
colonists. 

Placing himself early in communication with Cot- 
ton Mather, Judge Stonghton, and the other promi- 
nent witch exterminators, and aeting with a proper 
secrecy and obseurity as. their bloodhound, he had 
backed himself with all the influence of that class, 
and accordingly wielded a power which, in ordinary 
times, the most potent magistrate of the. colony 
might have vainly attempted to exercise. 

fe had at his control several scores of the worst 
fanatics in the colony, at the head of whom, fora 
uamber of months, he had been assisting to maintain 
throaghout Salem,an actual reign of ‘terror. It had 
been remarked, too, that his new employment paid 
well, for he had recently become known as a buyer 
of real estates, and as the possessor of considerable 
novey. 











Such was the man, such the oft-rejected suitor, 
who had thus intruded himself upon Hester Way- 
brook, in the absence of her father and love>: to de- 
mand anew the acceptance of. his offer of marriage, 
under pain of the gallows! 

He was dressed in the style of the times, and wore 
at his side a sword of formidable dimensions. His 
manner, at the moment of his appearance, was singu- 
larly jubilant, and betrayed that contentment whioh 
belongs to anticipated success, for he did not see 
how Hester, under the present pressure of events, 
could again refuse him. 

“ Ah, here you are, my little jar of honey,”. said 
he, with an air that was evidently meant to be con- 
eiliating, as he entered the hall. “Hope TI find you 
blooming!” 

It will be remembered that Hester had bolted and 
barred the door, previous to her snitor’s arrival, and 
it had been impossible for her instantly to undo. the 
fastenings, thus placed between that personage and 
herself. 

During this brief delay, trifling as it was, she 
had had time to decide upon her tine of conduct 
towards the unwelcome suitor. Evidently, her father 
and lover being absent, as well as hourly expected, 
her only good course was to gain time, to temporize 
with her enemy, and thus prevent him from resort- 
ing to the extreme méasures of rage and despera- 
tion. 

“Tt’s you again, Mr. Boardbush?” she accordingly 
responded, in a voice as polite as it was firm, as she 
led the way towards the sitting-room. “Will you 
walk in?” 

The face of Boardbush glowed still more vividly 
with anticipated triumph, as he heard this in- 
vitation. 

“ Only hear the angel!” he ejaculated, as he closed 
the door and followed the maiden. “Only hear how 
sweetly she talks to me! The last time [ was here, 
what was my reception? A cold stare of scorn and 
surprise, and *What do you want, sir?’ But now 
it’s another tune altogether. ‘Will you walk in?’ 
At this rate, by the time I come again, my greeting 
will probably be, “My dear Mr. Boardbush, will you 
do us the honour’ of taking a seat in the large chair ?’ 
‘Thank you kindly,’ I shall say, and thereupon I 
shall take the seat so handsomely placed at my 
disposal !” 

As he finished these observations, he seated him- 
self in the chair in question, so heavily as to jar the 
whole‘house, the end of his speech having found him 
in that part-of the sitting-room where the said chair 
happened to be standing. 

“ You seem to be facetious this evening, Mr. Board- 
bush,” observed Hester, quietly. “I am glad to see 
you in such good spirits. Permit me to take your 
hat, and your eloak also, forT suppose that you intend 
to pass the evening with us.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the visitor, in a tone of half 
mockery and half. satisfaction. “How times have 
changed in the last forty-eight hours! Not only 
invited to walk in, but also to take off my hat and 
cloak! Evidently, I’m in better odour than I was a 
few days:ainee. Thank you,” he added, giving his 


; hat and-cloak to'Hester. “1 accept, with a million 


thanks!” 

“IT hope you will excuse me, Mr. Boardbush, for 
not lighting a eandle,” pursued Hester, with the 
considerate intention of giving her mother time to 
recover her calmness. “The truth is, my mother, if 
awake,” and she glanced towards the couch whore 
Mrs. Waybrook was lying, “prefers not to have too 
much light in the room, for the reason tuat her sight 
is just now troubled———” 

“ Oh, don’t mention it, my dear queen of beauty,” 
interrupted Boardbush, looking around contentedly, 
and rubbing his hands together. “I had not noticed 
her presence, owing to the dimness of the firelight, or 
to the blinding effects of the snow before I entered. 
Her afiliction is not serious, I hope.” 

* Merely ‘a transient inconvenience, I thank you,” 
replied Hester, with a startling significance of tone. 
* She will certainly be better to-morrow !” 

The cheerfulness of the brave gir], the evident 
sincerity of herdeclaration, conspired to send a thrill 
of relief through the heart of Mys. Waybrook, for it 
was clear to her that Hester felt able to cope with 
her terrible suitor. 

“In the s1eantime,” continued the maiden, as she 
drew up a chair beside Boardbush, who was con- 
templating her with a pleased astonishment, “ we can 
talk, you'know, without disturbing my motlier, and 
the firelight will be quite sufficient for us. For my 
part, I think there’s nothing more pleasant than 
to sit by an open fire, like this, on a cold winter's 
night, and hear the wind whistling, and be all cozy 
and comfortable, with a friend or neighbour to talk 
to, a few, good apples to eat, a piece of warm mince- 
pie, and a pitcher of cider !” ‘ 

“Oh, heavenly bliss!” ejaculated Boardbush, whose 
features were now illumined by-a broad grin of 





delight. “Don’t talk to me in that way—I can’t 
bear it! Why torture me with hopes too pleasant 
for realization ?” 

* Oh, you shall see, Mr. Boardbush, that. the reali- 
zation follows close upon the promise,” rejoined 
Hester, with increased cheerfulness and grace. “ You 
have only to come with me into the kitchen to find 
that my ideas.of comfort are substautial. [hope you 
have not yet had your supper ?” 

“Fortunately, no i 

“Nor we either. You arrive just in time to 
join us.” 

“ Delighted— charmed!” murmured Boardbush, 
following her. “Nothing could please me better!” 

In those days, it will be remembered, the kitchen 
was usually the dining-room, and in a moment the 
couple were in the apartment in question, where 
Hester, after giving her visitor a chair, hastened to 
put some tea to draw, and to give the finishing 
touches of preparation to the evening meal. 

“Pur-r-r-wow!” suddenly came in a long, smo- 
thered howl from the depths of the oven, probably 
in response to the rattling of dishes by Hester,.or to 
her movements inthe kitchen. 

“Gracious! What under heaven is that?” de- 
manded Boardbush, witha startled air, as he looked 
all around the apartme’ 

“ That,” replied Hester, “is the demon-cat of our 
household, as you, Mr. Boardbush, so learned in 
these matters, should Know without waiting for me 
totell you. Like wl witehes, my mother andI have 
a black cat, whicn is sometimes visible and some- 
times invisible.” 

“No, you don’t say so,” said the visitor; with a 
shade of superstitious fear on his features, as the 
unearthly howl, so smothered and unnatural, was 
repeated, 

“ It’s exactly as I tell you,” said Hester, ‘and you 
need not look for it. For it is now in one of its in- 
visible conditions. If you have no objectiens, how- 
ever, I will restore my poor Tabby to a state of visi- 
bility, and so give you an opportunity of making her 
acquaintance !” 

She opened the door of the oven, when out came 
Tabby, with a loud purr of contentment, and com- 
menced licking the soot and ashes from its hair. 

“ And now excuse me a moment, Mr. Boardbush,’ 
added Hester, “ while I see if my mother is well 
enough to join us at the table.” 

She tripped lightly from the room, closing the door 
behind her, and flew to her mother. 

“You have done well, my child!” whispered Mrs. 
Waybrook, who had recovered her calmness, at sec- 
ing how admirably Hester was managing her terrible 
suitor. ‘Continue this line of conduct, and we may 
keep the danger at bay until the arrival of your 
father. I will join you at the, table, and do what 
little I can to help you!” 

Left to himself, a shade of dissatisfaction passed 
over the visitor's features, 

“T see,” he muttered to himself, “that a glimpse 
at the gaol has made the girl change her tactics, but 
she keeps me at a distance, and is as far off as ever. 
How shall I reach her?” 

His musings. were interrupted by the return of 
Hester, followed by her mother, and he arose to greet 
the latter politely, saying: 

“T hope you are quite well this evening, my dear 
Mrs. Waybrook.” 

“ Quite well, I thank you, Mr. Boardbush,” she re- 
plied, with the most perfect self-possession, ‘‘ And 
you, I see, are in as good health as ever.” 

“ Yes, fortunately,” he answered, “ notwithstand- 
ing the ardnous labours I impose upon myself in the 
interest of the public. I suppose you are surprised 
to see me here, Mrs. Waybrook,” he added, “ after 
the interview I lately had with your daughter ; but 
the truth is, I now find myself in a position to be of 
service to you and to her, and I have not permitted 
any disagreeable personal discord to stand in the 
way of a good deed.” 

“That-is generous, truly,” answered Mrs. Way- 
brook, with a diplomacy equal to his own. “My 
daughter. and I will take great pleasure in learning 
the nature of the said service, but let us first take 
our places at the table, it will be so pleasant to 
enliven our supper with a friendly conversation !” 

She seated herself infront of the tea-tray, at the 
same time indicating to Boardbush a place beside 
her, while Hester took a pitcher from the pantry and 
descended to the celiar. When she returned, she 
was loaded with a pie, the promised pitcher of cider, 
some additional cold meags, and an apron full of 
apples. Setting the pie to warm before the fire, 
under 4 tin reflector, and putting the apples inte a 
bowl in the centre of the table, she seated herself 
opposite her admirer, and said: 

“We will not stand'upon ceremony, Mr. Boardbush, 
for 1 know that you are hungry. ‘Take .a slice of 
bread and some. of this. cold turkey. If you like 
pepper or salt, here it is. “The cider you will find 
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excellent, and the same may be said of the tea, if you 
prefer it. By the way, my father says that the only 
one of our neighbours who- knows how, to put up 
cider so that it will keep good till spring, is that old 
Quaker who came here from Providence. If you 
should like a slice of cheese, Mr. Boardbush, you 
haye only to say so.” 

“ How lively and charming you are this evening, 
dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Waybrook, with the inten- 
tion of calling the notice of the visitor in that direc- 
tion. “ You don’t stand upon ceremony any more 
than if Mr. Boardbush were a brother or a cousin!” 

“Or a lover,” added Loardbush, with some em- 
barrassment, but with immense joy at finding him- 
self placed on such an intimate footing with the 
object of his attentions. “ Truly, as you say, Mrs. 
Waybrook, I have never seen your charming daugh- 
ter so genial and so lovely!” 

“ Perhaps the difference is all in your point of 
view, Mr. Boardbush,” rejoined Hester. “ If memory 
serves me rightly, this is the first time you have had 
an opportunity of observing me across a supper- 
table, or with a pitcher of cider in the foreground of 
the picture.” 

“ True, my charmer,” answered the visitor; “this is 
indeed the first time that I have had an opportunity to 
contemplate your bright image under all the fayour- 
able surroundings, but I hope that this pleasure will 
henceforth be mine often. If, as appears to be the 
case, am now in a position, a8 I said, to be of ser- 
vice to such a pleasant a it be too much for 
me to hope to see a new era dawa upon our some- 
what troubled acquaintance ?” 

“ Certainly not,” declared Mrs. Waybrook, quietly ; 
“‘and this brings us, no doubt, to the event which 
has procured us the honour of your present visit?” 

“ Exactly, my dear Mrs. Waybrook ; and, if agree- 
able to you and Miss Hester, we will proceed to dis- 
cuss the event in question. Sorry am I, and deeply 


grieved, you may be sure, to be the bearer of bad 

news, and to thus throw even a passing shadow upon 

our enjoyment, but a sense of duty, of neighbourly 

kindness, and especially my love for Miss Hester 
” 


“ Oh, we know very well, my mother and I,” in- 
terrupted the maiden, “the wooing cause of your 
presence, and you need not dwell upon it.” 

“To begin, then,” said Boardbush, who had been 
doing ample justice to the good cheer set before him, 
“ you are prebably not ignorant of the fact that you 
are just now in danger, you and your mother, Miss 
Hester, of being arrested as witches ?” 

“No, Mr. Boardbush,” replied Hester, “we are 
not ignorant of this fact, for the simple reason that 
Judge Stoughton has had the goodness to commu- 
nicate it tous.” 

“Judge Stoughton!” echoed the visitor, witha 
profound astonishment. “ The judge himself! How 
singular! How very strange!” 

“True,” assented Mrs. Waybrook. ‘I am myself 
at a loss to account for his conduct. Some tran- 
sient gleam of pity must have moved him to speak 
to me—he who has sent so many men and women to 
their graves, on worthless testimony; he who has 
ever been so stern and cruel in the exercise of his 
unjust judgments. He certainly believes that his 
niece is false, and this fact may have incited him 
to warn us of our danger. Be that as it may, he 
took upon himself the responsibility of telling me 
that various parties, and principally his niece, are 
anxious to have us arrested and tried as witches.” 

“Tow long since did he tell you this?” asked 

Soardbush. 

“ Not an hour since, as I was coming home, after 
making inquiries about my absent husband.” 

“I see,” muttered the visitor. “ The judge wanted 
you to run away, and so spare his name and family 
a scandal. And—and you are not herrified, com- 
pletely crushed by the news ?” he continued, with ill- 
concealed chagrin at the equanimity of the mother 
and daughter. 

“Well, no, not particularly crushed, as yeu can 
see for yourself,” declared Hester, in a careless and 
undisturbed voice, and with another of her fascina- 
ting smiles. “ What is there to alarm us? Itisnow 
generally conceded that this excitement about witches 
is a delusion, on the part of those who believe in it, 
and that it is kept alive mainly by wicked and un- 
scrupulous men, who have some revenge to gratify, 
or something to gain by it. The General Court, you 
know, has set its seal of condemnation upon this 
monstrous folly, and it may safely be said that the 
worst of its frenzy is over. Why should we fear, 
then?” she concluded, ffxing her clear and firm 
glances upon Boardbush, who was visibly discounten- 
anced by them. “My motherand I are not so obscure, 
so powerless, that we can be easily sacrificed, even 
by our worst enemy, at this stage of the excitement, 
and we will accordingly resist the peril to the last 
extremity.” 

Mr. Boardbush moved again uneasily, drawing back 





from the table, and a sort of pallor gathered upon his 
features. He made no immediate attempt to answer 
the declarations of Hester; in fact, he did not see 
his way clearly. To his great confusion, he had 
found the maiden in a less impressible mood than he 
had expected. 

“Tam sorry to see, my dear charmer,” he finally 
said, “that you do not mention the chief reliance 
you have in this moment of danger. I refer to my 
friendship, to the interest I have in your mother, to 
my love for you, Miss Hester, and more especially 
to the influence I have in Salem. It will be impos- 
sible for harm. to reach yon, if I resist its approach 


” 


“Thank you—thank you!” interrupted Hester, 
with equal quickness and grace. “If any evil reaches 
us it will be because you have willed it so. This 
generous assumption of responsibility is as gratify- 
ing as unexpected.” 

he visitor bit his lips nervously, and again re- 
lapsed into silence, as if at a loss how to approach 
his projected treaty. 

“My dear Miss Hester,” he at length ventured, “I 
shall be charmed to give you my protection; but, of 
course, with a condition.” 

“To other words, you will save us from being 
hanged as witches, if I will promise you my hand in 
marriage ?” 

The visitor's red face became still redder at find- 
ing his whole project so coolly unmasked, and for a 
moment he was quite confounded. 

“ Well, that is about what it all amounts to,” he 
answered, after a brief pause. “Of course, I should 
have put the case in less objectionable form, if left 
to myself; but you haye stated my meaning. The 
time has now come when you want a protector, Miss 
Hester—both you and your mother ; and this seems 
a good occasion for me to renew the demand for your 
hand that I have so often made to you.” 

“That we need a protector,” rejoined Mrs. Way- 
brook, “I will not deny, but you appear to forget 
that we already have one in Hester’s father !” 

“ And you also forget, Mr. Boardbush,” added the 
maiden, “that, in default of my father’s protection, 
my mother and I have a protector in Philip Ross, my 
betrothed husband!” 

The angry glare deepened in the eyes of the visi- 
tor, and an ugly expression flashed over his sinister 
features. 

“ Allow me to remind you,” said he, “ among all 
these forgotten circumstances, that there is one im- 
portant fact which you both appear to have over- 
looked, namely, the absence of these two protectors. 
It is now seven months since the Harbinger sailed 
for England, bearing the said protectors on her deck, 
and it isnow several days, or weeks even, since the 
said ship became fully due at this port!” 

“True,” assented Hester, “but the delay is only 
trifling. Some storm, some accident, a contrary wind, 
has retarded the arrival of the ship, and sy 

“ No, woman—no, it’s nothing of the kind,” in- 
terrupted Boardbush, in a voice full of exultation, as 
he arose and paced to and fro in the apartment. 
“ You know, both of you, that I am strangely gifted in 
reading the secrets of existence, or, at the least, you 
know that I profess to read the fates of men, to fore~ 
tell future events, to observe at this moment scenes 
which are occurring thousands of miles away from 
us, even at the remotest ends of the earth. Such 
are, indeed, my powers, and I swear to you both, 
by the high hosts of heaven, that, even at this very 
moment, the two protectors of whom you are boast- 
ing, your father and lover, with the Harbinger, andy) 
all her crew and passengers, are lying at the bottom 
of the ocean.” 

There was something in the manner of Boardbush 
so assured, he spoke in such a tone of conviction, as if, 
indeed, really possessed of some positive knowledge 
on the subject, that the mother and daughter could 
not help but shudder. Speechless, and filled with con- 
sternation, they looked anxiously at each other, as 
if demanding the secret of the dreadful certitude 
displayed by the incarnation of evil before them. 

“A whole week ago I had information of this ter- 
rible catastrophe,” pursued Boardbush, “and I swear 
to you again, by the salvation of my soul, that your 
father and lover are lost, and that they will never 
return to you. For three long years I have had my 
eyes on you, Miss Hester, and in all this time there 
has not been a day when I have not thought of you 
as my future wife. The time has now arrived when, 
owing to the non-return of Mr. Waybrook and Philip 
Ress, your relations to me, Miss Hester, are about to 
change, and I can even now tell you the date of our 
coming marriag 

“'Tis false!” interrupted the maiden, losing her 
patience under the anguish her persecutor was in- 
flicting upon her. “You can have no knowledge 
whatever of a date which can never be, for I would 
die a thousand deaths before I would wed yon!” 


Fy ” 





“Peace, girl! you rave! you know not against 


” 


what powers you are struggling!” declared the 
visitor, pausing before the mother and daughter. 
“Cease to quarrel with the decrees of destiny! Mine 
you are destined to be, Miss Hester, and no power 
on earth is vast enough to take you from me. Be 
calm, then; be reasonable; and notwithstanding the 
loss of your late protectors, notwithstanding the 
charge of witchcraft which hangs over you, you will 
yet attain to great happiness and honour with me. 
The fates have spoken !” 

“Enough !” exclaimed Hester, arising with dignity 
and spirit. ‘“ Your declarations, Mr. Boardbush, are 
so many idle words, or even worse, so many false- 
hoods, and we are equally tired of them and of your 
presence. So, leave us, and Jet us see no more of 
you, till you come to take us to the hangman. If 
you have the power, as you evidently have the will, 
to destroy two lone women who have never wronged 
you, set about it at once, and let our blood be added 
to that you have already shed so unjustly. If it so 
be that heaven, in which we trust, has made our 
lives subject to the base wishes and persecutions of 
such a man ag you, Mr. Boardbush, go on with 
your designs—hand us over to the gallows—but uutil 
I see that heaven has thus abandoned us, I will not 
believe it. This is my final answer to all your per- 
secutions and pretensions; and now, in heaven’s 
name, rid us of your presence.” 

“T join my child in all that she hag said to you,” 
declared Mrs. Waybrook with a trustful calmness 
equal to the occasion. “If our lives are in your 
hand, take them, for we prefer death a thousand 
tienes to the union you have so often demanded. 
Go tad 

She arose to her feet as she ceased speaking, and 
pointed sternly to the door. 

“Very well, very well,” said Boardhurst, in a 
hoarse whisper, and with fiery eyes, “I take my 
leave, good woman, since you desire it, but I shall 
not be long absent, nor shall I fail to return in good 
company. Until then, farewell!” 

With a single look behind him, a glance so full of 
hatred and menace that its objects both shuddered, 
the baffled plotter strode from the dwelling, and the 
sound of his footsteps was soon lost in the dis- 
tance, 

The instant he was gone, and the door again 
secured, Hester drew a long sigh of relief, and 
flew, rather than walked, into the arms of Mrs. Way- 
brook. 

“The storm is indeed coming,” she murmured. 
“Let us pray to heaven for the speedy return of 
the Harbinger—for the return of my father and 
Philip !” 

Side by side, the mother and daughter knelt beside 
the couch, and the heroic girl, so lovely and so inno- 
cent, yet rendered all the more beautiful by the moral 
grandeur of her nature, poured out at the throne of 
grace the holy emotions which filled her heart and — 
glorified her whole being. ; 

In the meantime where was the good ship Har- 
binger? Where the father and lover for whose re- 
turn those desolate and impefilled souls were so 
earnestly praying ? Let us see! 

(To be continued.) 


Tryinc To DO WitHouT Sieep.—There is one 
other incident of young Campbell’s history in my re- 
collection that may be worthy of notice. He was very 
intent upon saving time, and he thought that less sleep 
than was common might serve him, or that going to 
bed might be dispensed with altogether. For this 
purpose he got a chair made with long arms, on the 
poiats of which he found means to fix a board to 
hold his writing materials, his books, and candle. 
Thus provided, he set to work, and continued till he 
got drowsy; he then put out his candle and laid 
himself back in his chair, and when he had got one 
sleep, he then lighted his candle and continued his 
labour till it was time to go to his manual labour, 
which he did at six o’clock.—Life and Labours of 
John Campbell, D.D., by the Rev. Robert Ferguson, 
LL.D., and the Rev. A, Morton Brown, LL.D. 

Guosts In Inp1A.—In the more advanced and 
populous parts of the country the Rakshas seems 
giving way to the “ Bhoot,” which more nearly re- 
sembles the mere ghost of modern European super- 
stition; but even in this diluted form such beings 
have an influence over Indian imaginations to which 
it is difficult in these days to find any parallel in 
Europe. I found, quite lately, a traditionary order 
in existence at Government-house, Dapoorie, near 
Poona, which directed the native sentry on guard 
“to present arms if a cat or dog, jackal or goat, en- 
tered or left the house, or crossed near his beat,” 
during certain hours of the night, “ because it was 
the ghost” of a former governor, who was still re- 
membered as one of the best and kindest of men.— 
ys or, Hindeo Fairy Legends. By M. 
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[Tite yIRST MISTAKE. 


THE TRIPLE MISTAKE. 


CHAPTER IL 


It was upon one of the brightest days of summer 
that Wilbert Roscoe was strolling for the first time 
through that quaint old city—Montreal, a place of 
which surprisingly little is generally known. A 
city nestling in a wilderness, which from its ap- 
pearance you might easily fancy to be an old Euro- 
pean town ; from the tops of whose lofty spires is 
seen no broad expanse of country, dotted with towns 
and hamlets, but on all sides circling forests. - The 
wild waters of the mighty river in whose embrace it 
rests, approach it, dashing, seething and bounding, 
in the most uncontrollable, savage glee, almest seem- 
ing to sport with the huge rocks that rest in its bed; 
but when surprised by the sudden appearance of a 
magnificent city, that rises almost as though invoked 
on the instant by immortal power, the wild unrest of 
the water-spirits is awed by the sight, and timidly 
and tranquilly they pause to contemplate, and are 
borne on, murmuring low soundings of praise, until 
the ocean engulphs them. 

A city whose solid stone squares contrast with 
long streets of low, whitewashed dwellings, of a 
proud aristocracy, and an inferior class, humbly sub- 
missive; where a foreign language is very generally 
spoken; where news-boys cry their calls in French, 
and a policeman who cannot understand English is 
not a rarity.. A city whose streets are almost desti- 
tute of lady pedestrians, who impart such an air 
of vivacity and cheerfulness to English cities; a 
spot where irrepressibility is repressed, shop-keepers 
are attentive and civil, and even—start not, my 
countrymen, “’tis not an idje fable,”—some of the 
cab-drivers are civil! 

Pausing before an imposing edifice that raised its 
towering spires towards the heavens, whose sunlight 





rays fell upon its sloping roofs, and were scattered 
in showers of light over the passers-by, who felt 
that it was especially blest by having kissed the 
brows of the statued saints who occupied niches in 
its towers, far above earth, as though catching 
divine inspiration from above, and presiding over 
the destinies of mortals below. Pausing for a 
moment to contemplate the massive cathedral, Wil- 
bert Roscoe entered one of its doors, which in the day 
are always open, 

Passing slowly around the aisles near the walls, 
observing each object intended. to inspire awe, and 
create veneration on the part of worshippers, his eyes 
rested at length upon a figure standing near te him, 
in a spot between the marble statues of two martyred 
saints. 

A waxen image of some gentle St. Cecilia he 
deemed it ; the face was wondrous fair, and in spite of 
the gloom of the fading day, he noticed that it pos- 
sessed a profusion of dark brown ringlets that must 
have been shorn from the head of some fair devotee, 
to adorn the image of her patroness. Fhe head in- 
clined slightly forward, as if the attitude were 
that of meditation, and the open sleeve of one arm 
disclosed a wrist of exquisite mould, while the hand 
reposed upon the breast. 

Admiringly he regarded it. 

“What mortal hand,” he reflected, “could have 
rivalled its Maker in conceiving a form of such divine 
beauty? Fair image of a gentle saint, I know not 
whose name you bear, but no worshipper ever 
offered more fervent homage than I, as I kneel be- 
fore your vacant shrine, and do reverence to the 
goddess of beauty!” 

In imitation of the worshippers he had noticed, 
he bent his knee reverentially before it, but unlike 
them, raised his eyes to its face. With a suddenand 
surprised movement, the figure retreated a couple 
of paces ‘backward. 





In great astonishment Wilbert Roscoe sprang to 
his feet. What could it mean? Was it some 
curious arrangement—some ingenious contrivance 
—an automaton figure, by means of which un- 
scrupulous priests sought to deceive fanatical ad- 
herents, by the performance of ostensible miracles ? 
No, a single glance revealed it all. The hand had 
fallen to its side, and its eyes were bent upon him in 
supreme wonderment! 

The supposed image was a living, beautiful 
reality—a visitor to the consecrated spot like himself, 
whom he had surprised in deep meditation, and 
fancied her an inanimate being ! 

Before he could recover from his surprise suffi- 
ciently to attempt an apology or explanation, she had 
turned into a different aisle and disappeared. 

Leaving the cathedral, Wilbert Roscoe proceeded 
through the almost deserted streets to his hotel. 
The peculiarity of the mistake he had fallen into, 
combined with the marvellous beauty of the one 
whom he had so surprised and startled, were not to 
be easily effaced from his memory; and above all, 
the full inquiring glance she had given him, seemed 
to have penetrated to his very heart. 

During the remainder of his sojourn in the city— 
which, by the way, was considerably prolonged in 
consequence of his wish to find her—for toonce more 
behold her was his almost only thought. 

He paced the streets until weary ; he daily visited 
the cathedral where he had met her, feeling thai 
there was some affinity between her and the only 
spot upon earth where he had ever beheld her; le 
drove over all the principal drives of the picturesque 
surrounding country ; he visited the only theatre o/ 
which the place can boast; but although with each 
day of unsuccessful endeavour his eagerness in- 
creased in fervour, his efforts were all in vain. 

He became somewhat abstracted in manner. At 
night, in dreams, he knelt before her inanimate form, 
and poured forth protestations and vows, when she 
would seem animated with life, only scornfully to 
vanish from him ; and in the crowded street by day, 
that inquiring glance still seemed bent upon him. 

“ What can she think of me?” he wondered ; “ it 
is not impossible that she suspected the truth. Did 
she fancy me a religious lunatic, or imagine that I in- 
tended anything disrespectful to her? Or, still worse, 
has she forgotten the whole matter, and refused to 
think of me at all?” 

At length, fully resolved to dispel the hallucination 
that possessed him, he fixed a day for his departure. 
It was in the early morn succeeding ; for that even- 
ing, he had accepted an invitation to a fashionable 
party, given partly in his honour by an officer of the 
government. 

When he alighted from the carriage, the rooms 
were already filled with guests. Welcomed with 


| true English cordiality, he very soon felt completely 


at ease amidst the brilliant assemblage. 

“* My dear Roscoe,” said the affable gentleman of 
the mansion, at the same time taking his arm, “ you 
will not refuse a glass of wine? Some just sent 
to me; I would like your opinion of it ;’ and he led 
the way to a room where a table was covered with as 
choiee wines as ever crowned the goblet. 

“Mr. Roscoe,” said the smiling hostess, a few 
moments later, “ will you please me by taking wine 
with me ?” 

“Come, Wilbert,” said the eldest son, as soon as 
he was disengaged, “ you have not tried my variety 
of wine yet.” 

Returned once more to the parlours, one whom he 
felt a more particular interest in, approached him. 
The only daughter of his kost—a star of beauty 
that shone resplendent amid the brilliant crowd 
before him ; whose curls, dark as the hue of night, 
fell upon shoulders fair as morn’s brightest ray. 

“Why, Wilbert, where have you been so long ?” 
and she placed her hand upon his arm; “you can 
think of some pretty excuse, while I pour you a 
geblet of wine.” 

“My dear Nina,” he responded, raising the prof- 
fered glass, brimming with sparkling nectar, “ your 
unbounded hospitality is certainly playing havoc 
with my strict temperance principles; yet if the 
goblet contained a deadly draught, I could not refuse 
it from your hand. It could scarce be mere fatal 
than those eyes : 

He paused. Through the open doorway, he be- 
held a form, the sight of whom seemed fora moment 
to suspend his very life! It was the young lady of 
the cathedral! The goblet dropped from his up- 
raised hand, and was shivered to atoms upon 
the carpet. cre 

His fair companion regarded him in amazement, 
wondering if it could be possible that the wine was 
already producing an unpleasant effect upon the 
temperate Englishman. 

“Pardon me,” he exclaimed, recovering himself 
by a mighty effort—“ and forgive me for regarding 
you more than the wine.” 

€ 
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“T re ally be slieve that you did it b pamipoeely to ibave 


an Opportunity of paying me an exaggerated compli- 
ment,” she rejoited, handing him another glass, in 
Which lef héalth was pledged. 

“By the Way,” he inquired, as they returned to the 
parlours, “ whois that young lady yonder, in conver- 
sation with that officer ?” 

Of course he referred to his “ unknown, patron 
saint,” as he had learned ‘to think her. 

“Oh, that ig the young Italian countess—Vittoria 
De Angelis.” 

“An Italian countess, in Montreal ?” 

* Yes: her father, an eminent Italian nobleman, 
was not very long ago compelled to flee from his 
country on account of being engaged in a revolu- 
tionary'mnovement. They have since resided here. 
I will itttroduce you. 

The countess foc eived him with cordial politeness, 
although he discovered a lock of surprise on her 
cotthtenance, that she was unable to éonceal, ads she 
recognized him as the partieipator in the cathedral 
adventure. His companion monopolized the officer, 
aud they were left together. 

The night wore on, and he keyt Almost always by 
her side. The cathedral contretemps he had full op- 
portunity to explain. 

As he gazed into the depths of her eyes, bright 
with the hue of the swnny sky of her nativeé Italy, 
listened to iermelodious voice, speaking the sweetest 
langhage that éver was Known to human ears, and 
almiost seemed to fread upon air as he glided through 
the waltz, or tripped the light polka with her, the 
subfle spell that their. first meeting had cast’around 
iis heart, was woven so firmly that no power, he 
felt, could exorcise it. 

Although fully appreciating the extreme delicacy 
of his position, yet he managed to convey to her 
more than an intimation of his passion, and even 
laret! to hope that he had inspired her with a re- 
gard for him, that might ripen into an attachment as 
fervent as’ his own. 

When by-and-by the small hours of the night closed 
around them, and the time for the departure of 
the guests drew nigh, he contrived to lead her toa 
wiudow apart from the throng, where the falling 
curtains nearly screened them from sight, and push- 
ing back the blind they gazed forth into the heavens, 
where but a single star, of the countless number that 
lately studded its canopy, was visible. 

The air of the morning, laden with the sweets 
stolen from the flowers as they slept, fanned them, 
and afar off the waters of the river were seen, while 
its never silent voice was faintly heard. 

He took her unreésisting hand, and in a low 
tone, almost trembli with its earnest. emotion, 
said : 

“You must pardon what I am about to say. 
Perhaps you have divined the secret of the regard 
with which you have inspired me ; which caused me 
at first to worship your beauty, then to seek unceas- 
ingly for you, and now to feel’ that if you despise 
me for'this, all that is sweet in life will have passed 
away.” 

Fler eyes were cast down, 
hand which he held so tenderly in his trembled, but 
she made no reply. 

“ My life has but one 
Must that one with 
I behold it again « 

She spok 
held 


ar eseay 


ng 


and he fancied that the 


light to illumine its solitude. 
the coming morn fade away, and 
mly as 1 behold others ?” 
not, but was as motionless as when he 
her in the cathedral. Yet a scalding 
d from her drooping lashes and fell upon 
his hand, where it sparkled, more bright and precious 
than if lighted by the radiance of all the dia- 
monds man ever beheld! That tear—that tear for 
him! His eyes seemed fascinated, and could look 
only upon where it fell. Ho ype was buoyant in his 
heart, a snd promised happiness. But they were des- 
tined to be interrupted ere she spoke. 

A number of persons, not noticing their presence, 
had approached. Hastily withdrawing her hand, she 
urned ay y! to meet them 

The night 
already 4 part ig. 

“ A song by the Countess De Angelis,” 
number, at a a general wish echoed it. 

Offering his arm, Wilbert Roscoe conducted her to 


firat le 


to him 


vas far advanced, and the guests’ were 


re yuested a 


the pi 

Wi th a word she selected from a pile of music 
song, whose sweet mek ly is familiar to 

Cathleen Mavourneen.” 
s possessed of a voice, which, if it had 
: ears of the public, would h»ve justly 
)a proud rank among the “ queens of 
‘ » she had more tham uttered 
mencing word, every sound was hushe 
ear eagerly listened. But'there wasa something in 
her tone—a power that she was herself unaware of, 
and which at least one of her hearers Knew was not 
attributable to artistic excellence, however perfect 


that might be—a something that, combined with the 


the com- 
d, and every 
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alaiaal magnetic glance that met his, was to Wilbert 
Roscoe the answer to his passionate that she 
had not made when he-addressed it to her. In pas- 
sionate notes of song her soul confessed its attach- 
ment, ad hin tp oma encourage it, and 
decreed his absolute refusal th what full mean- 
ing the words were sting, 


Sees 
8 
and it re 
he Pct heen 
Sie seased. A moment of siletteo, mare! 
spontanisous Birst of ause greeted her, a 
praises Were showered mie her. But one person 
bit of6 tongue was Silenttliat of 
. Asifina trance he sét, With the 
tones of Her #éive still lingering in his ete, and 
sending thewerm blood in quick pulsati@iis to his 
heart. He wiéved fot witil most of these present 
had bade adiewand departed, and Vittoria’ De Angelis 
was in the Hg, atrayed for departs, with her 
carriage awai hows. 2: 

“ Wilbert,” anid his: lovely young fred ‘Nina, 
approaching’ With _ laying her hed! @pon his 
shoulder, “are g to bid the Cottatess De 
Angelis good v ‘ou have altttost monopolized 
her thie eveaiane She “ts lingeritigyin the fiall, I 
more than halfbelievé: for you |” 

“Thanks for your rethinder””’ he yYeplied, and 
proceeded to Where she Was s ngy engaged in 
making a pretétice of Bringing Heronttire 

He offered his: arimy whicl==te: Veo -woerow of a 
number of envidvis atid Wait- 
ing—was accepted, and tovier car- 
riage. 

They paused*wpon. the wall, Rete tinpon 
to let her depart thus, adit Utter dodporationwei: 1 
her hand and exeleimedy 

“ Vittoriadear Vittoria! / ig: deny 
me, dismiss me without lope ‘mneet you 


again ?” 


Italian, not wavond- oF. 
Of ‘tie’ 


language, 


They were in the #hattow’ and the 


expression of Wer @pes' lie cowl get. but her 
words, he felts were Pat wosher mt “Siowiy te a > arene 
raised her ltid-to-his lips; meth iy her e 


into the carriage, and sadly tarncdlwiy: 

“Clear the way !” shouted the driver of a vehicle 
coming up. 

He started at tle words, commonplace as they 
were, as though they were intended for him. 

“ Yes,” he reflected ; “clear the way! Out of her 
sight for ever! Clear the way; only am obstruction 
in her path! Make way for some more fortunate 
mortal !” 

Ah, Wilbert Roscoe! you are just appreciating the 
truth of how nearly like the triumph of a successful 
warrior, is the success of a fortunate lover in many 
instances. The triumphal hour is sweet, although 
to reach the goal of desire, he must often pass over 
the ruined aspirations and dearest hopes of others! 

As the carriage moved, he fancied that he noticed 
a handkerchief fluttering in the faint light, very close 
to her eyes, but he reflected that he must be mis- 
taken, and he listencd to the rumble of her carriage 
wheels, until each block of pavement seemed to an- 
nouuce their passage with fainter and fainter voice, 
that at last died away in silence, and felt that not 
even the air would again bear him a message from 
her, dulland ominous though it might be. 

He retraced his steps into the mansion. 
departed. Nina alone awaited his coming. The 
fatigue of the night had added a delicate languor 
to her appearance, that but added a farther charm to 
her beauty. 

“Well, Wilbert,” she comménced, a little coquet- 
tishly, “ you must have indulged in a serious flirta- 
tion with the charming countess, for I really: began 
to fear that you hed forgotten me entirely, and were 
not even coming to say good-bye !” 

“Indeed! you must not blame me for lingering out-~ 
side a few moments, or I should have had to bid you 
good-bye when the rest were here.” 

“ Perhaps I may forgive you,” she replied, a gentle 
anticipative blush mounting her features, as'she toyed 
with her fan, looking very pretty meanwhile, motion- 
ing to a servant who appeared in the distance, ‘to 
close the folding-doors separating the parlowts, which 
secured them from allinterruption. “ But,” she con- 
tinued, “you were profoundly attentive to her this 
evening, and I am pardenable for fearing that she 
might have carried you off bodily.” 

“Did I appear so very attentive, then?” 

“ Attentive?” said Nina, in a playful tone. “In- 
fatuated is the better nameforit. Very many noticed 
the young Englishman and the wearor of a coronet, 
with souls so harmonious!” 

Al! my pretty Nina, little did you imagine whai 


All had 


She was not now silent, Wer iehly, | hi 
melodiously, and he fancied sadly, ae f his 
hand with both of hers, bat it er native |° 

p uniderstood. 


@ pang each silvery word of yours gave to the 
heart of your listener ! 

“But I won't tease you any more about her, as 
you are to depart so soon, if you will promise not 
wholly to forget me.” 

They were scated togéttier upon @ sofa, and she 
Wis very near t+ him. Ais slie made this last re- 
mark, she bent still mearer, her dark curls aliost 
fell upon his arm, atid her uptufned lips, trem- 
bling in anticipation of what might happen, were 
as’ tenipting as ever were lips crowned with tempta- 
tone fered one. i 

Why will Phe allow the phantom that beckons anly 
‘to de®pair, allure him from a fate that promise 
Bliss, and which many men would risk life end 
all for? Those can answer who! li@¥e truly loved. 
The words-of Vittoria’s song seetied to echo from 
the walls, and peat their kind, yét ¢fnel meaning. 

“ How foolish for you to imagine'that I contd ever 
forget you,” We replied. “ But it is*so late that I am 
sure you gone 

He arégt, @tkPShe accompanied him to the door of 
the room: 

He toot Wer@iind. Her eyes were bent down- 
ward. a: 

Thete Wale*aRBment’s patisé. His memory was 
free frome! brance of a#iyvows or declara 
tions éf ection made toler, yet he coul: 1 
not fel MH8E this mannér of parting was not 
exp aa with good reason, by her; and ho 
refi aiferent it all fiave been, liad 
ther@ bee ay wea with (he ootiiitess at the ¢a- 


thedtl, ot! evenitig. 

Het i upon hishahd. It was a 
tem How strange it was—one be- 
conte Ue tora her becawse Of his coldness! 
Spee Es Mirts that Kwew but truth and 


the voiee trembled, and 


i? Pie next moment her head 


of the mansion, 
oy marl likwew Hef whio had borne away 
wi at he hah werright to, and therefore 

ofessed's Totethiat le was very far from 
feeling, #© one whi . tag confidence in 
hit “andedoubted nt He ventured to 
look Back as he was pasting ont t, and noticed 
a white-robed figtre still g#vitig from out the half- 
closed door, peering into the darkness to watch his 
retreating figure. 

For the firat th time tz his life he felt that he had for- 
feited the right to love a pure-hearted girl. Within 
a few minutes he hed parted with the being whose 
Smiles he had vowed were all he cared to live for, 
and had held in his arms and taken sw~et kisses 
from another, whose heart he had felt throbbing 
wildly against his own! 


CHAPTER Il. 


A couPpLE of months later, we behold Wilbert 
Roscoe at home, and alone in his study. Tlie night 
is very far advanced. The hands of the large clock 
that stands upon one side of the apartmeut, point 
warningly to an hour when he should long since have 
retired to woo refreshing shimber, and as the still- 
ness of the night wears on unbroken, its voice 
seems to sound still louder and louder, uttering its 
monotonous ticking, as though to call his atteution 
to the fact. 

For a long time has he sat with his head bowed, 
and restiug upon his hands. Now with a sudden 
start he rises, and his footsteps break the silence as 
he restlessly paces the floor. 

On the desk before which ho >was sitting, lies 
delicately written missive, on the smallést and most 
finely-tinted of sheets. If we peruse it, we will need 
vo farther solution of his apparent indecision and ir- 
resolution. 

““MonTREAL, 1867. 

“ Dearest WILBERT: — After waiting so very 
long a time for a line from you, all the while 
fearful that my last letter could never have reached 
you, I received your brief'one this morning. I was 
so happy at first, ‘almost as much so‘as if it had becn 
yourself, instead of the postman who called; but 
since reading it—and, dear Wilbert, I have read it 
over many times—I hardly know whether I feel 
happier or more troubled. Perhaps T am wrong for 
so imagining, andI hope that I am, and that “Ido 
you injustice; but it seemed so fearfully cold and 
commonplace, I actually looked at the commence- 
ment of it again, after reading it through, to see if it 
were really intended for me, and not written for some 
one else and sent to me by mistake. I may be very 


being 





foolish, and perhaps if you were here you would 
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convince me of it; but Lhed such a fearful dream 
last night, that I have not yet. recovered my spirits, 
and almost dread to have night arrive again, .for 
fear that it will be repeated. 

“It seemed to me that I was walking through a 
wild and picturesque country, wnrro all was beanti- 
fal end pleasant, and the paths were bordered by 
hedges of rose-bushes all in bloom, and that I was 
searching for you, momentarily expecting to find you. 
At length I came near you, standing upon the brow 
of a very high precipice, and.at your side was a 
beautiful young lady to whom you appeared to be 
much devoted. She seemed: to be some one whom I 
knew perfectly well, yet I could not make out her 
enti 

“You did not notice me until I was very near to 
you and addressed you, when you angrily seized me, 
and hurled me off the cliff into the horrid,.yawn- 
ing chasm below. I kept on falling, downward, still 
downward, my terror each, moment increasing, until 
at length, with a loud shrick that aroused all the in- 
mates of the house, I,awoke. Father, mother, and 
the servants all came rushing into my room to find 
out what had happened, all of them much alarmed. 
Of course I did not relate all my dream to them 
but mamma would not allow me to remain alone 
during the rest of the night, and said in the morning 
that l cried a, great part. of the time,in my sleep. 
If I have no occasion to feel.so, you must give me a 
good scolding for it; but, Wilbert, if you do notlove 
me, do be. merciful and tell me.so atonce. I will 
try and be. brave enough to endure the pang that it 
would cost me to hear it. I know that you will not 
deceive me. If there be anyone, dear Wilbert, that 
you love better than you do me, I will not claim your 
affection.— Your affectionate Nina. 

“P.S.—Lhave written this letter all about. my tou- 
blesome self. The Countess de Angelis; whom you 
cannot have forgotten, called to seemeto-day. She 
has not been in very good health lately, and. is quite 
pale. -I can think. of nothing else that would interest 
you.” 

Since the occurrence of. the incidents narrated in 
the preceding chapter, Wilbert Roscoe lad striven 
with,all his power. honourably to enact a part that 
he could not bring his heart to sanction. Had his 
actions.,remained true on that eventful night, as his 
affections ever had, for the being who had rejec- 
ted so unconditionally his offers of devotion, ‘he felt 
that. there would be a consoling joy in the darkness 
of his despair, in striving ever to forget.that which 
he knew he could never ceage,.to remember as the 
brightest and briefest hope of his life. The love of 
Nina, he felt, could not supply the place of that for 
which his soul yearned; not that she was not as 
worthy of being loved, and of being admired. The 
realization that for her priceless affeetion, he could 
offer but a vacant heart and ruined hopes, continually 
reproached him. 

It was not surprising that Nina more than divined 
the reason of his coldness towards her, much as he 
had striven to conquer it. The letter which she had 
written had. brought, the whole matter very vividly 
before. his-mind, and the reply that he should make 
to it, was the subject of his long deliberation. Should 
he allow the secret passion, as’ wild as it was hope- 
less, to gain the mastery—-should he inform her that 
her tormenting fears were more than trae, and re- 
lease her from all obligation to him.; or should he 
resolve that. no such subtle spell should influence 
him longer? Yet he could not forbear reflecting how 
many times that same vow had been made by him, 
and broken. 

AtJlength his resolution was formed. “ My sweet 
Nina,” he said, half-aloud, “ no one but myself could 
ever have avoided loving you dearly. Henceforth 
you shall be loved as you should be, despite all 
else!” 

Seating himself at the desk again, with a shade 
of desperation in his manner, as though fearful that 
his resolution might fail: him, he seized a pen, and 
in a rapid and nervous hand wrote a couple of pages. 
When he had concluded, he hastily folded it without 
glancing at it again, as if eager to have ‘the matter 
settled. 

The note which he had penned was a@ full‘and ab- 
solute avowal of love for Nina, and an assertion that 
he cared for no one in the world, but«her. 

He well knew that every word was false, yet he 
felt that it should have been true, and imagined that 
it would, and even determined that it should all be 
true. 

Before enclosing it, holding itin his hand, he arose 
and approached one of the open windows. Drawing 
back-the curtains, a flood of moonlight brightened 
the apartment, Leaning against the ‘side of the 
window, his eyes were fixed upon the missive in his 
hand, which seemed to possess a fearful fasciuatiou 
for him. 

As he stood for a while silent, reflecting upon its 
bolema meaning and serious import, the moon- 





light scene seemed to change its.appeatance, and the 
low murmuring of the river, the:strainsof lively mu- 
sic and the sound of happy voices, fell upon his ear. 
By his side stood Vittoria De Angelis, in all her 
radiant beauty. With the fervour of ian ardeut pas- 
sion, he told her of his love, and for an answer she 
scorhfully pointed tothe letter which hé held. 

With acry of “It is false!” he awoke, and before 
he fully comprehended the affair, the letter was 
torn into a hundred fragments! 

When the next morning arrived, he had con- 
cluded to defer an answer until his tranquillity was 
somewhat restored, and his mind in a calmet 
state ; and to attain this he determined to travel 
for a few days, and was soon en route. Starting 
without any definite place of destination, he erelong 
found himself approaching that great resort of plea- 
sure-seekers, the Falls of Niagara. 

Very soon he was engaged in solving the problem 
of whether man has succeeded in instittiting enough 
annoyance, to destroy the pleasure that'an admirer of 
the sublime and beautiful feels in contemplating this 
great work of Nature. 

He allowed himself to be initiated in all the 
various parts with which a visitor is expected to be- 
come familiar, ‘until hé'fouhhd’ himself/ among the 
syrens at the museum upon the Canadian side, 
and after bestowing money upon the pretty and 
unscrupulous maidens:in attéidance there, accom- 
panied:a party of other unsuspecting victims to 
an upper story, where a gigantic specimen. of the 
African race fits them out with oil-cloth suits, for 
venturing under the Falls in, with the assurance that 
“there is no charge, gem’men, no charge, ouly give 
me something if you choose,” which is found to be 
correct, but that a high charge is made for escaping 
from the building, when the costume is returned ! 

In company with a number of others, he descended 
and proceeded towards the Falls, being joined by a 
number of ladies.in a still more remarkable costume, 
but which disguised them so effectually, that he 
could not have recognized a most intimate friend. 

Arriving at the brow of the cliff, they paused for 
a short time to: again contemplate the seene, and as 
his eye rested upon.the group, and the foaming 
waters below, he could not but fancy that they were 
water-spirits about to seek their native element. 
Then for a moment all idle fancies passed away, and 
the silent contemplation of a.scene so wildly grand, 
seemed to still his aching heart by: drawing him 
nearer to heaven. 

The harsh voice of the guide, however, awoke him 
to reality again, and they commenced the long de- 
scent, in single file; then wended their way under 
the Falls, until they stood beneath. the shelving, 
frowning steep, with the torrent of ‘Niagara falling 
in thunders over them. The path, which is wide 
at first, grows gradually narrower until it is dark- 
ened. by spray, and finally ends in the foaming 
torrent, that. mortal cannot breast. 

The more timid halted ere the spray had hardly 
touched their waterproof clothing, but a number 
rivalled each other it penetrating the dangerous pas- 
sage. Among others who stood by his side, where 
the waters almost swept them from their steep and 
slippery foothold, and objects were hardly discerni- 
ble, he moticed.a- young lady. His admiration 
for her courage was. accompanied by fears for her 
safety, and with good reason it proved to be, for as 
they paused, having reached the farthest spot under 
the cataract that human foot has ever trod, there was 
a quick movement as of sofie one falling, disccrni- 
ble through the waters, and @ piercing shriek, ming- 
ling with the loud thunders of the Falls told that she 
had fallen. 

The pathway was very narrow, but just wide 
enough to stand upon with difficulty, while the water 
came down with blinding sheets, almost carrying 
them away. At the bottom of the shelving rock, 
where it seemed impossible to withstand the fury of 
the falling torrent, he could just discern her cling- 
ing to a projection of rock with frantic despera- 
tion, while the current struggled fiercely to bear 
her away. 

He would have sprung quickly down to her, but 
a number of hands restrained him. No words could 
be spoken, for none could be heard. Shaking off 
their grasp, regardless of all thought of dangér, he 
descended to where she clung, and as her grasp upon 
the rock was loosening, seized her with one arm and 
commenced to ascend. Blinded by ‘tke water, 
almost cartied away by its force, struggling’ upon a 
treacherous foothold, pausing at each step to press 
his face to the rock, in order to secure a faint breath 
of air; he was at length within tlie reach of assisting 
hands, and they were in safety: 

The insensible form of the rescued-one was quickly 
borne to the hotel, and he soon devested him- 
self of his oil-cloth suit, and learned that she was 
doing well. 

He returned, and found that the fame of his exploit 





had even preceded him. Gentlemen regarded him cri- 
tically, and ladies with wnconcealed admiration, 
while ' busy reporters, ever upon the alert for a Nia- 
gara sensation, solicited full details of the occurrence. 
All this was very distasteful to him, and finding 
a train about to leave, lie resolved to depart 
from thé scene. Just as he was about to enter acar- 
riage, his arm was grasped by a tall, distinguished- 
looking person, evidently a forvigner, who had been 
hurriedly following him. 

“Task your forgiveness, sir,” he began, in very 
good Dnglish; “but in me you recognize the father 
of her whom, by your gallant daring, you rescued from 
a frightful death.” 

“ Thope the young lady has recovered from the 
injury received ?” 

“Almost entirely, I thank you,” replied the 
stranger, “ and if you can add to the debt of grati- 
tude that she owes you, it will be by allowing her 
an opportunity of thanking you in person.” 

“It was my good fortune,” returned Wilbert Ros- 
coe, “to be ina spot where I could render her assist- 
ance, but I hope that neither of you will magnify my 
action unduly.” 

“T have never yet met a brave man,” replied the 
stranger, with a touch of military enthusiasm: in 
his tone, “who was not as modest as he was 
brave! Will it be impossible for you to gratify our 
wish ?” 

There was so much earnestness'in histone, that Wil- 
bert Roscoe could not induce himself to decline, and 
stepping into a cab, they soon arrivéd at the hotel. 

The stranger at once led the way to a private 
parlour. There was but one inmate. A young lady 
was seated at one of the windows, with her face turned 
from them. 

“My daughter,” said the gentleman, “this is your 
rescuer |” 

She quickly arose and turned towards them 

“Vittoria De Angelis!” burst from his lips. 

“ Wilbert Roscoe!” she faltered. 

“What! Are you acquainted with each other?” 
exclaimed the count, “you must really forgive me 
for not informing you who we were, but I did not for 
a moment imagine that you had ever before met.” 

Vittoria de Angelis: murmured no thanks, and Wil- 
bert Roscoe seemed strangely disinclined te indulgo 
in many words. 

It would not have gratified him to have had her offer 
any words of praise. This, their third meeting, he 
would not have had devoted to words that would 
so far have failed to convey their thoughts. The 
count at length excused hintself, leaving them 
alone. 

For a long time both were silent. Several times 
each essayed to speak, but neither did so. 

Wilbert Roscoe felt that the spell which he had 
so long striven against, held hin enthralled, and that 
he was within a charmed circle, where his usual for 
titude was of no avail. 

The gaze of Vittoria rested’ for a moment npon 
the falling waters, and drawing back with a shnd- 
der, she passed her hand to her eyes, as if seeking 
to prevent the recollection of the almost tragic 
event. 

He arose, determined to conclude the interview. 

“ Are you about to leave?” she inquired. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “I am compelled to do so.’ 

“But you will call again?” 

“T leave by the first train.” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“T have not yet given you the slightest thanks for 
being my preserver,” she said, faintly. 

“And do not doso. If yon would render me any 
reward, do so by forgetting that it wes I that saved 

rou.” 
: His tone was not that of compliment, but of start- 
ling earnestness. 

“Why would yon have me forget?” she asked. 

“Must I tell you, then?” he rejoined. “Must | 
remind you of the occurrence of a few weeks ago? 
No, I conld not without perhaps telling you what I 
did then.” 

She drew herself up prowdly, with the air of an 
injured empress. 

“You need not remind me,” she said. “T per- 
fectly remember all that you would refer to. You 
have given me full proof of your sincerity, and I do 
not ask for a repetition of the scene.” 

He received her condemnation in silenee, for his 
heart told him of its justice, and he doubted not that 
his apparent devotion to Nina was the subject ofher 
allusion. 

He bowed, and was about to withdraw. 

“Stay!” she exclaimed, appealingly, her whole 
demeanour changed in an instant, and unable longer 
to répress her tears, “how can I tréat you thus ? 
Forgive me; instead of addressing you in such a 
manner, I should’ rémember to whom I owe my 
life !” 

“J deserve more than you have said,” he re- 
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plied; “but, although we may never meet each 
other more, it will render my life less desolate, if 
you will only believe that my words were those of 
sincerity.” 

She made no reply, and he continued : 

“My subsequent conduct may have appeared 
strange to you; you may have marvelled that my 
acts have not appeared in accordance with my pro- 
fessions, and that it might have seemed better for 
me to have hoped that you would some time or other 
relent, or to have always mourned your decision.” 

“ | cannot comprehend your meaning,” she replied, 
in a tone manifesting some surprise. 

“ Did you not forbid me to hope? Did you not de- 
cree eternal separation between us?” he asked, with 
some bitterness. 

“Are you serious? 
asked, very carnestly. 

“JT have not forgotten that you denied me the 
privilege of callixg upon you, or meeting you 
again. . 

“When?” and her eyes wére opened in wonder- 
ment. 

“It was my last request,” he replied, ‘made just 
as you were about to enter your carriage. Do you 
forget the moment that I detained you?” 

“There is certainly some mistake. I remember 
bat too well what reply I made, forI have many 
times marvelled at your conduct. I allowed myself 
to admit that I could not be wholly indifferent to- 
wards you, and gave you permission to call upon me 
at your pleasure.” 

For a moment he appeared almost stupified, and 
wondered if he understood her aright. Then camea 
remembrance which explained it all. 

“Oh, Vittoria,” he exclaimed, with a passionate 
burst of emotion, “ what a cruel error has blinded 
me. How different all would have been, had you 
not y 

“ What?” 

“ Spoken it in Italian!” 

“Tn Italian ?” she echoed, in amazement. 

“ Yes, and I supposed that it was a refusal.” 

“T comprehend it all now,” she said, softly, 
“when Iam deeply moved and speak from an over- 
flowing heart, the words of my dear, native tongue, 
are first upon my lips.” 

“Then let us forget it,” he exclaimed, and he 
would have caught her in his arms. 

She prevented him by a gesture. 

“And Nina?” she asked, hoarsely. 

That one word destroyed all illusion, and brought 
him back to the reality. 

Yes, what of Nina? He was alone with Vittoria 
De Angelis. She had confessed that she loved him. 
His grief and despair had been causeless. Now, when 
his dearest hope seemed to be realized, the vision of 
her whom for a few moments he had wholly forgot- 
ten, seemed to stand between them aud separate tlem 
more widely than before. 

He sank upon a seat. He gazed upon her as 
though all that could ever be dear to him, was soon 
to pass from his sight for ever. 

“TI love but you!” he said, desperately. 

“ But Nina lovés you, and believes that you love 
her,” she said, slowly, as though every word cost her 
® pang. 

He was silent. 

“Ts it not true ?” she asked, a little severely. 

“Tt is,” he replied, firmly. 

“Then,” continued she, pressing her hand to her 
heart, meanwhile, as if suffering acute pain, and 
speaking very slowly, “ you must think no more of 
me—we must think no more of each other—you 
must love Nina!” 

“ Promise me,” she continued, as he made no reply, 
advancing towards him and taking his hand; “ pro- 
mise me, nay, by the love that you bear me, swear 
to me that you will forget me, and give her the love 
you have promised her! Do this for my sake, as 
well as for your own!” 

He raised her hand, but fora moment could not 
speak. 

“You foolish children!” exclaimed a voice near 
them. 

They beheld Nina standing before them. 

As pale as niarble, Vittoria sank upon a sofa. 
Wilbert Roscoe seemed to doubt the evidence of 
lis senses. 

“ You seem surprised to see me, Wilbert,” she 
said, “did not Vittoria inform you that 1 was her 
travelling companion ?” 

‘No,” replied he, endeavouring to recover his 


Have you forgotten?” she 


self-possession, “‘I supposed that you were in Mon- 
treal.” 

“T have not been listening to your conversation,” 
continued Nina, “ but as you were too much interested 
in each other to observe my entrance, I could not 


avoid hearing the latter portion of it. I forbid you 
to speak a word,” she said to Vittoria, who was about 
to speak, at the sume time re-assuring her with a 





kiss, “until I conclude. I have learned nothing that 
I was not before aware of. You do not forget, my 
dear Vittoria, that I shared your couch last night. I 
remarked to you this morning, that you were quite 
restless during your sleep, but I. did not tell you 
that you were dreaming and talking of Wilbert, all 
night long! I was a little surprised at first, [ con- 
fess, but I was not long in understanding why you 
required to travel, and why the roses had left your 
cheeks. And also, let me add, why he has proved 
so negligent a lover to me! ' I felt rather sorry, at 
first, and had you awakened at one time, while you 
were murmuring his name, you would have found 
me in tears, with my head resting upon your bosom! 
But it soon passed, and, in your happiness, I cannot 
but be happy !” 

How like an angel she appeared then! She did 
not appear to cast him down from her, but to rise to 
a sphere that he had never reached. 

“It is all very well, now,” said Nina, when all 
had been fully explained to her, “but if you address 
him again in Italian, do not fail to furnish him with 
the interpretation !” G. B. C. 


MAGAFF THE WISE. 
—_——_—_<>—_———_ 
CHAPTER XIII. 


OsWALD returned from York, and found all at An- 
wick as he had left it. He had been to see how it 
was with the new ruler and with the people, and also 
to inform himself upon any other matters that might 
be of interest, chief among which was to learn, if 
possible, if any steps were likely to be taken by Sig- 
bert against the royal outlaw. 

“Dear Oswald,” said Edwin, hanging upon the 
strong man’s neck as he spoke, “ heaven alone truly 
knows the depth and the power of the love I bear 
you. It is when you are goné from me that I feel 
most fully how good you have been to me, and 
how much I owe you. I can hardly feel that I 
have ever known a father’s love. Yet I know 
that he loved me as well as he could love. But ere 
I had reached an age to understand the full value of 
the higher and more sacred social relations, my 
father’s heart had been crushed by the weight of the 
great wrong, which @ foul tyrant had hurled upon 
him, and all the finor sensibilities of his nature had 
been seared and blunted. Shut up, as he was, away 
from all the opportunities and privileges, of which 
his early life had given promise, his thoughts seemed 
rather employed in lamenting the past, than in find- 
ing comfort in the present. And then the one great 
blessing of earth—the only blessing that ever drew 
tuneful praise from his lips—the possession of his 
lovely and,devoted wife, even this was turned against 
him. Exiled and outlawed because he had taken to 
himself the prize, only a few short months was he 
permitted to bask in the costly sunshine, when the 
fell blow came that snatched her from him, leaving 
him bereft and desolate. I have sometimes thought 


that from that hour of bereavément, my father was | . ! 
| that the strong man’s will was bent almost to yield- 


never in his right mind again.” 

Edwin looked up into Oswald's face with a silent 
appeal, to which the tutor replied : 

*“ You may be right, my dear boy. I know that 
your father suffered greatly ; but he had one great 
source of joy, of which you have not spoken. He 
was proud of his son—so proud, that in his speech I 
have sometimes thought him beside himself.” 

“I thank you, Oswald, for telling me that. I tried 
to please my father; and if I succeeded in impart- 
ing warmth and light to the hours of his gloomy 
life, 1 am more than repaid for the effort. But— 
I should not use such a word. I made no effort to 
that end. If I didit, it was the result of natural 
desire.” 

“ You have been a good boy, Edwin ; and you are 
good now,” said Oswald, drawing the youth once 
more to his bosom. 

He held him there, bound in his strong embrace ; 
and as he gazed down upon the fair and noble face, 
his eyes filled with tears. 

* My precious boy,” he continued, his voice grow- 
ing husky with emotion, “as you haye said to me, 
filling my heart witha strange and delicious ecstacy, 
80 I can say to you most truly, heaven alone knows 
the depth and the power of the great love I bear 
you. I bless you for the words, dear Edwin. And 
I sha]] treasure them up as rare jewels in that crown 
of life, which is to be my reward on earth for what- 
ever good I may have done.” 

And thus speaking—thus leaning one upon the 
other—they walked away upon the parapet, whence 
they could gaze down upon the sea, and there they 
remained until the stars had come out, and the night 
was well advanced. 

On the following day Oswald and Edwin brought 
out their armour, both offensive and defensive, and 
engaged in a bout with lance, axe and sword—a 





thing which they had not done since the funeral, 
—and those who were present to witness the exercise, 
declared that Edwin had never handled his weapons 
better. 

It was a week or more after Oswald's return from 
York, that one of the men came over from the hos- 
telrio on the mainland, and informed Oswald that 
three strangers had come from the westward, and oc- 
cupied a cot close upon the shore. 

“ They seem to be men of leisure,” said the groom, 
“and though they gd into the wood with their cross- 
bows, and affect to be very fond of htinting, yet I 
opine that their chief business is to watch Anwick 
Isle and its inhabitants.” 

On the next day Oswald went over and took a 
horse, upon which he rode down along the sea-shore ; 
when the night came, and he had made ready to 
return to the island, he had not only.discovered that 
the men of whom the groom had spoken were spies ; 
but he had also discovered that others had located 
themselves upon one of the smaller islands, whence 
they could sally forth upon the water if occasion re- 
quired. But all this gave him no uneasiness. 

“ T had expected it,” he said to Edwin, “but am 
only surprised that they have not attempted to set 
spies upon our own Isle of Anwick. However, they 
may watch to their hearts’ content, so long as they 
keep clear of the castle; and if they work their way 
in here, they are more shrewd than I think them. 
Bigbert is very uneasy. He is not sure that the 
archbishop will ever place the crown upon his head. 
Ah, my boy, if he could gain a place at your bed- 
side while you slept, he would give half his hopes of 
the future.” 

“T fear him not,” replied the youth. “Somehow 
the feeling is strong within me, that a just God will 
hold me harmless from the wicked schemes of thoso 
who would link my life with danger to the peace 
and prosperity of the realm. Dear Oswald, am I not 
vain when I speak thus ?” 

“No, no, Edwin! It is as you have said. The 
same power that seeks your life would place a yoke 
upon the necks of the people, and bring disgrace 
upon the kingdom. Heaven will help you ; but forget 
not that its blessing is only added to those who la- 
bour most truly and zealously for themselves.” 

A few days after this Oswald met his pupil one 
morning in the court with a deep and painful cloud 
upon his brow. In fact, it was plain to be seen that 
the youth was most unhappy, for his lip quivered 
when he returned the morning’s salutation, and his 
eyes were moist almost to weeping. 

“Edwin, my boy, what is it? What hath hap- 
pened to throw such a weight upon your spirits ?” 

With an effort’the prince replied: 

“ Dear Oswald, you are going to Durham ?” 

“Yes, Edwin, most pressing business calls mo 
thither.” 

“And you would not ask me to bear you company, 
Oswald!” 

There was something in the words so plaintively 
touching and so sad—something in the look of the 
fair young face so reproachful and so melancholy— 


ing from the first. 

* Edwin,” he cried, grasping his pupil’s hand, and 
bending upon him a look ,*full of kindness and 
deep concern, “I had not dared to ask you. Think, 
my boy, upon what your life depends. Heaven 
knows I would like your companionship; it would 
give me joy beyond measure; but I had not dared to 
ask so much. Think of the spies that are set to 
watch your movements. We know there are many 
close at hand ; but we do not know where else they 
are set. Sigbert’s highest hope isto wrest you 
away from Anwick, in which event you know your 
life is forfeit. I shall not be gone long.” 

“And while you are gone,” pleaded the youth, 
“T shall be lonesome dnd unhappy. As I live, I 
believe there are as many dangers near me here, as 
there could be on the way to Durham. We can go 
by sea, good Oswald. We can set sail under cover 
of the night, and before the break of day be far be- 
yond the ken of Sigbert’s spies. I can put on a dis- 
guise. Let me assume the garb of a fisherman, and 
sail your vessel. Oh, good, good Oswald, don’t re- 
fuse me!” 

“ Edwin, I would refuse you nothing that could 
add to your happiness ; but in this which you now 
ask, there is more danger than you think. You do 
not know how fearful the crownless ruler of Nor- 
thumbria is, nor how much he has already done, to- 
wards encompassing your destruction.” 

But Edwin could not be convinced. 

“Think how my poor father pined and died, be- 
cause he dared not set foot beyond these narrow 
limits.” ' 

“Ah, Edwin, it is not that which moves you 
thus,” said Oswald, with a look of mild reproof. 
“Were there not a fair face at Durham which 
you are anxious tosee, you would not thus beset me.” 
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‘“‘ Indeed, Oswald, you are cruel to taunt me thus! 
If I have not spoken of Norna, it was not because I 
sought to hide the incentive from you. Full well I 
knew that you could read my innermost heart; and 
I was willing that you should.” 

So speaking, and struggling with all his power to 
keep his feelings within control, the youth bowed 
his head upon his hands, and was in the act. of 
turning away, when Oswald caught him to his 
bosom. 

“Say no more, Edwin. Heaven knows I never 
taunt you, never! But youshall go. We will sail 
under cover of night, and trust in heaven for 
guidance. Oh, you know not the mighty effort this 
has cost me; but the die is cast, and if you go not 
now, it will be because you voluntarily withdraw 
from the undertaking.” 

“Oh, thank you, good Oswald. I did not mean to 
accuse you of treating me harshly. No, no! I could 
not do that: but—but e 

“Say no more, Edwin. Itis passed. But, my 
lord, you are master of Anwick now. Do you forget 
that you have the right to command ?” 

“1 know,” replied the prince, thoughtfully, ‘that 
by the death of my father I am left in possession of 
the castle and its dependencies, and that the re- 
tainers now owe their allegiance to me; but not yet 
have you ceased to be my tutor. No, Oswald, I can- 
not command you. My soul rebels at the thought. 
Rather let me be your pupil still, and lean upon you 
yet awhile longer for. guidance and support.” 

Oswald was grateful for this mark of his pupil’s 
confidence and esteem; and he promised that he 
would remain true to the trust, so long as he con- 
tinued to accept it. 

Ina deep, sheltered cave, at the northern extremity 
of the island, lay a small vessel, in which the fisher- 
men of Anwick were wont to make their excursions, 
when their business called them far from the land, 
and in which those who had the right, were in the 
habit of making excursions up and down the coast 
of Britain. 

With as little show of preparation as possible the 
vessel was made ready for the trip to Durham, and 
before dark the commander informed Oswald that 
they could sail at any time. 

As soon as the day had passed, and the shades of 
night deepened over the sea, Edwin donned a fisher- 
man’s garb, and with easy, careless grace accompa- 
nied the lieutenant on board the vessel. 

The seamen who were upon the deck, and who 
had known the prince for years, failed to recognize 
him in the garb he wore, and Oswald smiled as he 
heard them whispering among themselves, and in- 
quiring, one of another, who the stranger could be ; 
and it was not until he had spoken with them, that 
they penetrated his disguise. ; ; 

They were cautioned to keep their prince’s 
absence from Anwick a profound secret, and they 
gave promise to that effect with a hearty cheer. In- 
deed, the youth had nothing to fear from any living 
creature that had enjoyed a home within the limits of 
his control ; but on the contrary, every man of them, 
and the dogs even, would have faced mortal danger 
in his defence. 

The night in the neighbourhood of the islands was 
darker than usual, a thick fog having settled over 
the sea, and over the lower land, so that the move- 
ments of the vessel, could not possibly have been 
seen from the shore of the mainland, or from any 
of the other islands. 

Edwin remarked this as the sails were being 
spread to the gentle breeze, and expressed his grati- 
tude for the circumstance. 4 

“Tt is indeed fortunate,” added Oswald; “and if 
we can land at Hartlepool as safely as we leave An- 
wick, all may be well.” 

“Surely,” said Edwis, with some surprise, “you 
do not expect to encounter spies at Hartlepool?” 

“T can only judge of the matter,” replied Oswald, 
“ by thinking what I should be likely to do, were I 
in Sigbert’s place. Were Sigbert in your place, and 
I in his, I should certainly sét a watch upon mgd 
avenue that led to the abode of the Lady Norna. It 
is known at York that the beautiful maiden rested 
beneath our roof, that Edwin of Anwick saved her 
life, and that she remained in the same domicile with 
him, while her father made a visit to London, But 
we will not anticipate trouble. Only you must retain 
your present disguise until we reach Durham 
Castle.” 

When the vessel had broken from the fog-bank 
that lay upon the shore, she founda fresher and more 
favourable breeze, and tvhen the morning dawned, 
the towering hills of Whitby were to be seen astern. 
By the middle of the forenoon, the vessel was an- 
chored in the beautiful harbour of Hartlepool, and 
the boat was soon ready for going to the shore. 

“ This is my place,” said Oswald, as he stood in the 
gangway, from whence a fair view of the landing could 
be obtained. “TI will go on shore, and see the Lady 





of Hilda. She has charge of the monastery which 
you see on yonder eminence, and is a true friend of 
the earl. If anything unusual has happened, she 
will know it. shall tell her the whole truth, and 
seek her counsel and aid. You will observe when 
I land, and you can then judge how long it will 
take me to walk to the monastery and perform my 
errand. When I return I will come to the landing, 
and if I wish you to come on shore, I will stand 
quietly there, and make no sign of any kind. IfI 
make one, then you are to send the boat for me, but 
you are not to come init. Can you remember?” 

“Yes, Oswald. I shall not forget.” 

“And,” pursued the lioutenant, “if I allow you 
to land, I shall walk away as youapproach the shore, 
and you will follow me ata distance, seeking not to 
join me until I stop for that purpose.” 

The holy house of Hartlepool, built by Edwin, the 
grandfather of. our Prince Edwin’s father, was a 
handsome structure for the times, having been con- 
structed by a lodge of masons, who came over from 
France for that parpcee. These accomplished crafts- 
men reared the house at Hartlepool ; and then they 
built one at Whitby, under the patronage of Edwin’s 
son, Penda. 

Our hero stood upon the deck, and watched his 
tutor until he had landed and disappeared from 
view, after which he went below, and made such 
arrangements in his,dress as he deemed fitting to 
the occasion; for he felt sure that he should be 
called on shore. 

When he returned to the deck, he was met by one 
of the seamen, who bore in his hand a stout staff, and 
who addressed him as follows: 

“ Look ye, my lord, you are going among strangers, 
and, from the nature of the disguise you have as- 
sumed, you cannot carry your lance, javelin, or 
sword. Will you not feel lost without something 
more than the simple dagger, which you must conceal 
beneath your frock?” . . 

“ By the holy rood, good friend, you speak my own 
thoughts. I shall sadly miss my stout sword, and 
yet I must not carry it.” 

“ Here is something, my lord, which I think better 
than a commen sword. It is a staff of ironwood. 
You will find it heavy enough to break an arm, or 
crack a skull, and I'll swear you cannot break it by 
apy fair means. Try it, and see how it strikes your 

‘aucy.” 

Edwin took the stick, and very quickly resolved 
that it was just what he needed. Its weight, and the 
ease and grace with which it balanced in his grasp, 
gave him a pleasurable emotion, such as a man feels 
who has found a true and trusty friend in a season 
of great need; for as he moved the stick to and fro, 
and swung it over his head, he felt that he was 
armed against a heavy force. He thanked his kind 
friend in, and then went to the gangway and 
watched for the soning of Oswald. Nor had he to 
watch a great while. By-and-by the lieutenant came 
down upon the landing, where he stood with his arms 
folded upon his breast. 

“Ha!” cried the youth, joyfully, ‘that meaneth 
that I may come on shore. Let us have the boat at 
once.” 

The boat was quickly drawn up under the gang- 
way,and three men got into it besides Edwin, so that 
they pulled four oars ; for he thought it best to ap- 
pear as one of the crew in every possible way. 
When he reached the landing, the youth discovered 
Oswald at some distance, walking slowly away upon 
the same road he had taken, when he went to the 
monastery. With an easy step the prince followed, 
seeking only to keep his guide in sight, until at 
length the latter stopped, and awaited for him to 
come up. 

“Ah, my boy! you have an ironwood staff,” was 
Oswald’s first remark; and his look and tone indi- 
cated that he deemed it as a matter of moment. 

“ Yes,” replied Edwin ; “one of the seamen, seeing 
me about to come on shore unarmed, and knowing 
that I could not have a sword, gave me this; and I 
do assure you it is a grand weapon. I feel, as Isway 
it to and fro, that no sword could break its ward, or 
resist its stroke; and I know that fhe head which 
comes in the way of its full force, will never be 
troubled more with pains in this life.” 

Oswald took the stick, and balanced it in his hand, 
and as he passed it back he said: 

“Tam glad you have it, Edwin ; for, if I mistake 
not, you may have use for it before the day is 

ent,” 

“Ha! Is there danger? Are their spies even 
here?” 

“ Be not alarmed, my boby-———” 

“ Oh,” interrupted the youth, with sudden earnest- 
ness, “it is not for myself that I have a thought; 
but that I should have led you-—” 

“Hush, Edwin. I'll interrupt you as you inter- 
rupted me. We have taken the risk, and we will now 
abide by the consequences. There is no blame. 





Danger there certainly is; but they must be stout 
men, and armed in a better cause than Sigbert can 
give them, who think to overcome you and me.” 


CHAPTER XIy. 


Tue distance from Hartlepool to Durham Castlo 
was full six leagues, which a good horse might make 
in less than two hours, if urged to the extent of his 
speed over the rough, uncertain roads of that 
period. 

But our travellers were in no great haste, as 
their aim would be answered if they gained the castle 
before night. 

Oswald led the way first to the monastery, where 
our hero was introduced to the Lady of Hilda. He 
had heard of this woman as one of the merciful 
angels of the north—a woman whose heart was 
ever alive to the sufferings of her fellows, and whose 
hand was never closed when suffering humanity 
pleaded at her gate. 

And he found her to be all that he had anticipated 
—amild, kind-faced woman, yet firm and strong, and 
able to be stern and severe, when wrong and iniquity 
sought to combat her. 

She received the youthful prince most graciously, 
and though she was glad to see him, and her 
oxmpethy was all his own, yet she gravely shook 
her head when she spoke of his present mission, and 
plainly told him that he had done very wrong. 

“You forget, my son,” she said, “that in you we 
have high hopes of future good tothe realm. Your 
life is not your own—not yours to risk in such a 
cause as now engages your time and energies. 
Should you fall a victim to the stern decree which 
makes your life forfeit, if you are found away from 
Anwick Isle, all Northumbria would have occasion 
to mourn.. You know not how many friends you 
have in this northern section. When the hour shall 
come for decisive action, you will find, if you be 
alive, that in Durham the name of Cadwallader is 
held in reverence; and Cadwallader’s son may 
command a host. Then beware how you trifle with 
the possibilities of the hour.” 

Edwin hung his head in shame, for he now 
felt what a foolish thing ho had done; and pre- 
sently he turned to his faithful oldtutor, and grasped 
his hand. 

“Pardon, pardon, Oswald!” he cried. “I did 
not think of all this. If I were back upon Anwick 
Isle I would never disobey you again. You told me 
—you told me—and I would not listen. I acknow- 
Iedge my error; and I promise that I will not so err 
again.” 

“Enough, my son,” said the abbess, advancing, 
and laying her hand upon Edwin’s head. “For the 
wrong you have done, you have made all the repara- 
tion in your power. So let the past be forgotten, 
except its lessons, and let us look to the future with 
hope of better things than any we have yet known. 
Go on to Durham now, and have a care on the way; 
and when you once more find yourself safe in Anwick 
Castle, remain there, until you are called forth toa 
higher and nobler duty. Our good Oswald knows 
the rest. Trust in him—circumscribe your conduct 
by his wise counsel—and you cannot materially err.” 

Edwin thanked the good lady as best he could for 
her kindness, and after a few words of commonplace 
import he and Oswald turned from the vestibule, 
and in the court they found their horses saddled and 
bridled, awaiting their coming. Forsome time after 
leaving the monastery our hero rode on with sad 
and downcast look, answering only in monosyllables, 
and offering no theme of conversation of own 
accord. 

“Come, come,” cried Oswald, after this had lasted 
until he got tired of it, “let us be cheerful. You 
have nothing to lay to heart, my boy. If there have 
pen voone done, I am as much to blame as your- 
self.’ 

“No, no,” interposed Edwin. “You cannot lay 
on flattering unction to my soul, because I know 

ter.” 

“Then,” said Oswald, with a smile, “take the 
source of comfort that is yours, and make the most 
of it. If there have been a mistake, it was of the head, 
and not of the heart. If you have erred, it was in a 
cause that hath led men astray from every rank and 
station, from the time when Adam listened to the 
pleadings of Eve, down to the time when Edwin of 
Anwick yearned to behold the fair lady of Durham. 
So let it pass,and cheer up. As I live, I am not 
sorry it hath happened. Since leaving the monas- 
tery, while your cold and cruel silence has been for- 
cing me back upon myself for companionship, I have 
been thinking ; and I tell you truly, I am glad we 
are where we are. Strange as it may seem, some- 
thing whispers to me that thus we are to take the 
first step in the work that lies before us. I know 
we are likely to encounter danger; but it may be 
that the result of such encounter will be to bring 
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Fadwin of Anwick before the people, as he could not 
be presented in any other way. By my faith, the 
thought gives me new life, and netves my arm with 
fresh strength. How is it with yourself, my boy? 
What could you do with that-quarter-staff if three or 
four steut villains should intercept us, and attempt to 
arrest our progress ?” 

“By heaven!” cried Edwin, with kindling eye 
and flushing cheek, “I should lay a pair of them 
upon the greensward with such skulls as no leech of 
earth could ever mend.” 

And as he flourished his ironwood staff about the 
heads of two imaginary interlopers, his spirits re- 
vived, and very soon his tongue was as free as it had 
been, when no thought but of enjoyment had come 
to occupy his mind. 

At the end of half an hour after leaving the mo- 
nastery they entered a forest which grew deeper and 
deeper as they advanced, though the road was plain 
enough, it being the only highway from Hartlepool 
to Durham. 

At the end of an hour Edwin, whose horse was the 
most active, and who chanced then to bein advance, 
observed what appeared to be an opening inthe wood, 
as though another path came in at that point. And 
so it proved. 

“Tt is the road from Teesmouth,” explained Os- 
wald; and he’ was urging forward his horse, when 
a sudden extlamation from his companion arrested 
his attention. 

“ Hold,” uttered Edwin, reining back his beast, and 
speaking ina low'tone, “there are men concealed 
behind the wildwood.” 

And, as the words dropped fromm his lips; three men 
leaped out into the path, not more than twenty yards 
whead ; and, directly afterwards, three others came 
forth still nearer. 

The three who had first shown themselves pressed 
forward and joined their companions, thus shutting 
up the way completely. While the interlopers were 
thus arranging themselves, the neighing of a horse 
not far away, answered by a like cry from two or 
three others, told how they had gained their present 
post. If they had any belligerent intentions, they 
had chosen to leave their horses behind them and try 
their Iuck on foot. Oswald was the first ‘to break 
the silence which followed the sudden meeting. 

“How now, geutlemen? Why do you stand in 
our way ?” 

“ Because we have business with you,” replied the 
foremost of the strangers, whose ‘face the lcutenant 
Was sure he had seen in York. 

“And what may be the natare of that business, 
pray ?” 

The man advanced a few pacés, followed closely 
by his companions, and cast a scrutinizing gaze upon 
the prince. 

“Sir Oswald, we know you very well, and we also 
know yonr companion. In the ndme of the kinz, we 
itrést Edwin of Anwick for having set at nanght the 
royal edict.” 

“Tn the name of the king?” erfed Oswald, ‘con- 
temptuously. “*The khig is dead.” 

“ Ay,” replied thie officer, “we know one king is 
dead, bat another reigns in his place.” 

“What king reigns in Oswy’s place?” 

“Sigbert reigns.” 

“Tfath Sigbert been crowned?” 

“Not yet, we admit; but the crown is his, and will | 
s0on be placed tipon his head.” 

* And when that time comes, we will think of hold- 
ing ourselves answerable to the king, but. not iintil 
then, §o stand out of our way, and let us pass.” 

The men of York gazed with amazement upon the 
speaker of these words, wondering what he meant. 

“ How now, Sir Oswald?, You do not think 
we. shall give over our mission at your. bidding ?” 

“T know not what you will do,” réturned the 
stout lieutenant, sternly. “I only know what we 
shall-do, in the event of your seeking toarrest our 
progress.” 

* We care not for your progress. “We only. seek 
to détain your companion, whom we know to be an 
outlaw, and who hath forfeited hig life by leaving 
Anwick Islé. Ah, Sir Edwin, you should have | 
had a care. . The king hath too many trusty ser- | 
vants to admit of such infraction of his laws with | 
impunity.” 

At this moment our hero turned to his tutor, and 
spoke in,a tone audible to his ears alone. 

“How is it, Oswald? Shall we stand our | 
ground ?” 

“More than that,” replied Oswald. 
take theirs.” | 

“ And fight them ?” | 

“Tf you are prepared.” 

“Tam sure of three of them. And I remember | 
your maxim, too, ‘The attacking party, inan open | 
field, hath the advantage.’” 

“ How is it?” demanded the spokesman of the | 
king's party. “ Will Edwin of Anwick yield himself | 
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to us, or must we take him by force? Think not of 
escape, for otr horses are at hand and are fresh, 
too; and if yor ttrn back towards the coast, you will 
but fall into the hands of others, even’ allowing that 
we overtook jou not. Time passes, and we are in 
haste. What's your answer ?” 

The men had left their spears with their horses, 
and only wore their swords. They were men of 
ordinary muscle—just such as might be taken from 
an army at a venture; and it was evident from the 
manner in which they wore their weapons, and from 
their clumsy movements, that they knew nothing of 
the science of hand-to-hand encounter. Edwin saw 
it at a glance, and he whispered to his tator: * 

“* They are clumsy fellows, and I dare venture my 
life that they cannot stand before us as mary mi- 
nites as they are men. My quarter-staff is fully 
equal to a sword for sueh opponents.” 

“Right, my boy. Stand by to follow me. But 
thind your guard, Look to yourself; if you love me.” 

“ Come—whaf is your decision ?” asked the officer, 
seeming to think thatthe twain had been debating 
whether they should surrender or not. 

* Wait a moment,” said Oswald. 

And, as le spoke, he slipped from his saddle, and 
stood before his horse; a movement which Edwin 
immediately followed. 

And then the lieutenant added, drawing his sword 
with the words: 

“He who stops me upon the king’s highway tad 
best beware. Stand back, or ‘your blood be upon 
your own hands!” 

The king’s men were, for the moment, so stricken 
with amazement that they knew not what to do; 
but their leader drew his sword, and the rest did 
likewise. 

“That means war!” shouted Oswald. 

And, with ‘the cry ringing upon the air, he leaped 
upon the foremost man, striking hima down with a 
single blow. 

'l'wo men, with swords held at their hips for thrust- 
ing, rushed upon Edwin, evidently thinking that, 
with only his staff for a weapon, he would quick! 
yield; and with this idea they exténded their left 
hands forthe purpose of grasping and holding him: 
But, alas, iow sadly were they disappointed. 

One of them found his sword’ suddenly knocked 
from his grasp, and inant iistant more the second 
felt a stunning blow upon’ thre -head; witich put- an 
end at once to farther cogitation. As this man vent 
down, Edwin turned’ tpon lim who was looking for 
his sword, and felled him with a blow ‘still more) 
forcible. 

A third man, who’had been hesitating which way 
to turn; nOW attacked the” youtli; and“as he’ came) 
alone, Edwin took 2 cart, to play’ with him; the) 
result of which was, that he found ‘him, as’ he had 
expected, entirely ignorant of ‘the first principles of 
the sword exercise. He beat the uncertain” blade 
about in the air, until he thought he had toyed 
enough, and then, giving him a ‘rap upon the 
knuckles that caused him to how! with pain, ‘lie de- 
livered a blow upon.the head that ended his’pain for 
ever. 

“Well,” said’ Oswald, dropping’ the point of his| 
sword upon the ground, and looking around upon 
the prostrate forms of the, king’s messengers, “I 
fancy we have cleared tlie Way at this point.” 

“It would seem s0,” returned Edwin. 

“And I wonder how many of them are dead. 
ITamvery sure that I hiye sent ‘two of them to 
their long homes. I like nét this spilling of blood ; 
but it must be the fortune of those who voluntarily 
enter the list. I dragged them not in.” * 

“They set theit lives against mine,” added Ed- 
win; “and, moreover, they forced me to the combat. 
If two of the skulls .1 have rapped be not broken 
beyond mending, then I am’ no judge of my own 
work.” 

Upon examination it was found that four of the 
men were quite dead, while two showed signs of 
life. 

The first whom Oswald had ‘stricken down was 
bleeding profusely from two wounds—one upon the 
sidé of the head, which included a cutting away of 
aposven the ear, aud one upon the shoulder. 

iey had both been given by one stroke; the blow 
upon the head having stunned him fora time. The 
first, also, whom Edwin had stricken down, gave 
token of reviving; and as. it was evident that he 
would soon recover his sénses, his thick skull not 


| having been broken, it was determined to leave him 


to care for. his bleeding companion, about whose 


| shoulder*Oswald had kindly bound @ sash which he 


had taken from the fellow’s loins. 

“T think we are not needed, here,” said the lieu- 
tenant. “Your man will very soon be able to nurse 
my man, and tegether they may make each other 
very comfortable. Your men, with cracked skulls, 
where no particle’ of bone is broken through, gene- 
rally come out all. right when reason returns.” 





Without troubling themselves farther, the two 
travellers’ remounted their horses, and started on 
their way; and in one hour from that time they 
— riding into the broad, green court of Durham 

stle. 

“How now, Edwin?” cried Oswald, observing 
that the youth’s face had grown long and sedate, if 
not sad and gloomy. 

“Good Oswald,” the prince exclaimed, “ again the 
oppression comes’ over me, and I feel that all is 
wrong. I ought not to have left Anwick Isle; and 
with all my heart I wish I were back there safe and 
sound. What business have I here? What will the 
earl think when he sees me?” 

“Hush, my boy,” replied the lieutenant, soothingly. 
“Tt is too late to think of that now.” 

* And yet,” pursued the youth, bitterly, “I can- 
not drive the thought from me. -As I find myself 
here, where I had almost promised not to come until 
I was’ a free man, I feél the folly of the step 1 
have taken.” 

“But you told Offa you should visit him.” 

“TI know I did; but he will not expect me so 
soon.” 

Before Oswald could make farther reply, the earl 
made his appearance in the court, and extended to 
the lieutenant a warm and ious welcome, em- 
bracing him as he would have embraced a brother. 

“And whom have we here?” Offa continued, turn- 
ing to the man in a seaman’s garb, who had just dis- 
mounted. “ What—the prince?” 

“ Ay,” answered Oswald. “I saw fit to let him 
bear me company, and we deemed @ disguise not out 
of place.” 

Phe earl ex'tded a gracious welcome to th: 
youthful adventurer; but it lacked the warmth and 
cordiality which had characterized his greeting to 
Oswald. 

Edwin saw it, and felt it, and his countenance fell. 
Offa marked the change, and with stdden warmth and 
earnestness he grasped the prince’s hand and drew 
him ‘to his side. 

“ Never put on such a face, good Edwin. I’ faith, 
I did not know youin that garb ; and, if nry greeting 
lacked heart, it was because I wondered at the 
change in your appearance. Come, we'll find cheer 
and comfort within.” 

This spéech served to’ raise the youth's spirits 
somewhat, though he was shrewd ‘enough to see that 
his host had spoken with an effort. However, he 
had too much sense to wear a cloud after his friend 
had sought to dispel it, so he put on as cheerful a 
‘Took as he could command. 

(To be continued.) 


FACETI2Z. 


Wav is cold weather productive of benevolence ? 
Because’ it makes people put their hands in their 
pockets. 

THE man who has nothing to boast of but his il- 
lustrious ancestry is like a potatoe—the only good 
belonging to him is underground. 

Wuat’s the difference between a pine ‘knot and an 
dak knot? One is‘a’pitie knot, and the other is no/ 
pine. 

Wuat is the difference between an unhatched 
chicken and one that is hatched? One is chick-in, 
the other is chiick-out. 

‘A LAWYER engaged in a-case tormented a witness 
so much with questions that the poor fellow at last 
cried for water. “ There,” said the judge, “I thought 
you'd pump’ him dry.” 

EDUCATION. 


A country member, t’other night, 
When Dizzy talked of ‘education, 

Said “ Of that word I’ve—somehow—quite 
Forgotten what’s the derivation.” 

“Why!” said another, “there’s no doubt 
From Latin has the noun been taken ; 

Duco means lead, and.e means out.” 

“ Pook!” quoth the first, “ you're quite mistaken. 

Has he not striven, through thick and thin, 

Now fierce as Jove, now soft as satin, 
To try and lead his people in ? 
Sir! you’ve got rusty in, your Latin.” 
The Owl. 

WE are requested to state that in future any ob- 
servations on the conduct of the Government made 
in the House of Lords will in due course be an- 
swered by Mr. Disraeli i& the daily papers next 
morning. The Owl. 

It appears after all that the John Bull was right, 
and that the Prince of Wales did, as was originally 
stated, go out hunting, and “take five-barred gates, 
timber and wallsas‘they came,” on Ash Wednesday. 
The matter is not one of much moment as far as the 
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public are concerned, bat a as might have been ex- 
pected, it has afforded occasion for some comment 
in what are called “religious: circles.” His Royal 
Highness, however, was certainly placed ‘in a very 
anpleasant position, for what could he do but make 
the best of the matter, when hig,host put nothing 
but meet before him, on a recogaized fast day ?— 
Tomahawk. 

THE late ‘procectings at Bow Street show pretty 
conclusively, we think, that the members of the Ja- 
maiea Committee are at their last gasp—for want of 
byre.— Tomahawk. 

Lerp Catrns, the new Lord Chanceller, and Lord 
Chelmsford, the late Lord Chancellor, have, strange 
to say, divided the woolsack between them: Whilst 
the former’has gathered the wool, the latter has got 
the sack. Tomahaick. 


ARE YOU IN’ DIFFICULTIES? 


For our own part so frequently has this strange 
question been thrust before our eyes, in large type, 
that we have at last resolved to make a clean breast 
of it, and to confide our unhappy position to our in- 
juisitorial friend—of course, in confidence. We are, 
we regret to say, in difficulties. There—we have 
made the confession, and we now proceed to explain 
how and why. We suffer from a chronic difficulty 
in breathing freely, in consequence, we fear, of the 
slose and persistent attentions of our tailor. We 
suffer—at least so we aré told by our bootmaker— 
from a difficulty of hearing—in fact, let us confess it 
—from a confirmed deafness of very long standing., 
We suffer from another difficulty, viz. shortness of 
sight, probably from our being unable pecuniarily to 
see our way clearly. We suffer from such trifling 
difficulties as being unable at all times to persuade 
the fellow who calls with his ‘little account” that 
we are not “at home,” or to induce Miss Fitznibble 
to /believe that we have largé expectations. Ina 
word, wéare in “ serious difficulties.” ‘Will our ad- 
vertising friend—now that he has gained our confi- 
Scans eae show us the way out of them? Weshall 
be really obliged.— Tomahawk. 


Wuat Onrer.—A young lady, whose’ acqnain- 
tance it is our good fortune to enjoy, is of so merry- 
hearted a disposition that she declines to play on, any 
piano ernamented with “ fret-work.”—. 


Dower into Lattn.—A young ail of our 
acquaintance, being asked to give a classical reuder- 
ing of “ Paddle your own canoe,” promptly replied 
“ Suum. Caique.”—Fun, 


BUTTER AND. SOUP. 
SCENE: Farmer’s Ordimary. 
Waiter (with horror): “ Hi! sir! You're a-eatin’the 
melted butter!” 
Farmer : “ Aw, T thowt ‘twere the soup !”—Fun. 


Cotsep Oomrort.—A distingtished artist of our 
acquaintance happened the other day to fall in with 
a scientific professor who was deacanting on the pro- 
bable failure of our coal. ‘The painter was of opinion 
that the sooner the Cole-fields of South Kensington 
give out, the better for England.—#n. 


A Grim Reatity.—The distressing privations of 
the poor have been described by eye-witnesses with 
such photographic minuteness of detail that we are 
led to suppese that the writers must be acquainted 
with at least one branch of the beautiful science—we 
mean the Dry Plate system.—Fun: 


Notuine Like It.—We see that some one is ad- 
vertising that he has received'a stock of eland lea-~ 
ther from Rugsia for boots. We suppose the imate- 
rial.is used in Poland for the manufacture of dancing 
boots, as being specially suited for the ’eel-and toe 
of the national polka.—Fun. 


Bg careful you are not misunderstood. when in 
conversation at the dinner-table. Young Snapshot 
has just lost a very “warm eorner” in his autt 
Caroline’s will, simpty because she’faicied an insult 
in a rémiark he let fall touching “ Wrinkles” and the 
old “she-Carry ’’—alluding merely a. new sporting 
work.—Fun. 

Success or A FoR-LORN-1HOPE.—-Since the return 
of her new member, Argylishire may claim a room 
in the “ House that Jack Built,” as “the Maiden all- 
fo-Lort.”— Punch 

A Granp INVENTION.—“ Educational Pianofortes ” 
are advertised. The most suitable piece for perfor- 
mance on these instructive instruments will be—the 
March of Intellect.— Punch. 


Curious Misraxr.—An elderly maiden lady, who 
has lived all her life in Little Treniddlum, Cornwall, 
said that she had always considered Westminster 
Hall as a sort of museum for stuffed notabilities, as 
she had been invariably given to understand that it 
was there-you could see “the most distinguished ym 
in cases.” Her view was, moreover, confirmed 
the expression used by her young nephew just called 





to the bar, who told her that the other dey he saw 
Mr. Hossair, the eminent Queen’s Counsel, “ regu- 
larly ‘ shut up’ in a long case.” —Punch. 
MISS FRUMP’S NEW BOOK!” 

Miss Frump (Author of the“ Ghoul-haunted Grange,” 
gc., §¢., §e,). “ Can your little boy read ?” 

Mamma (modestly): “Not very well, as yet.” 

Little Boy Cperily) > “Tecan read better than you, 
mamma.” 

Mamma: “What do you mean, child ?” 

Little Boy: “Why, you said you couldn’t tead 
Miss Framp’s new Book!” Awkward silence. 

we —Punch. 
A Fisny Qvuery:— When is 4 stream not astream? 


—When it goes throngh the Court of Queen’s Beuch. 
—Tavw. 





GAFFER AND GOODY; 
OR, WHO SHALL SHUT THE DOOR? 
To-sorKow is St. Martin’s day, 
And Goody—loving elf— 
Was baked some puddings for her,man, 
And put.thenf on the shelf. 


Now both are lying snug in bed, 
And, while the west winds roar, 
Old Gaffer unto. Goody says, 
“Go, shut that slamming door!” 


“T wish to rest,” the dame replies, 
“ Till morning's light appears; 

For aught I care, that crazy door 
May slam a hundred years!” 


With this the loving pair agreed, 
(Since neither of them stirred,) 

That he—or she—should bolt the door, 
Who first should speak a word! 


Two vagabonds, at midnight, found 
The door was off the latch, 

And not a single sight or sound 
Their eyes or ears could catch. 


They entered inj.and spoke aloud, 
But no one answered— Why ? 

The bargain stopped the only mouths 
That could have made reply! 


The puddings soon were eaten up, 
As Goody plainly heard, 

And cursed the robbers in her heart, 
But uttered not a word. 


And soon one'vagabond exclaims, 
“T’d like a sip of-gin ; 

This cupboard smells extremely nice ; 
Tl poke about within. 


‘A. flask of schnapps, I’m very sure, 
Is at my elbow here; 
Avhearty swig, to thirsty souls, 
Ts ‘mighty pleasant cheer!” 
Upisprang old Gaffer in a trice,~ 
“ Hein?” what is that you say? 
The’ man who steals my Holland schnapps 
Shall dearly rue the day!” 


Off go the rognes—and Goody cries, 
With Something like a roar, 

“ Old ‘Gaffer|—you have spoken first ; 
Now—ge and bolt the door!” Jd. Geo S. 








GEMS. 


WE should feel sorrow, but not.sink under its op- 
pression. 

THE more we help others to. bear their burdens, 
the lighter our own. will be. 

Nosopy evér sees an ‘action 2s very wrong when 
under the excitement of doing it. 

THOSE. who are most loud in’their threats, are 
always the weakest in the execttion of them. 

TE shortest and surest way to live with honour 
in the world, is to be ia reality what we would 
appear to be. 

Every period of life has iis prejudices ; whoever 
saw old age that did not applaud the past and con- 
demn the present times ? 

THE three most difficult things are, to keep a 
secret, to fonget an injury, and to make a good use 
of one’s leisure. 

THE man who will abandon a friend for an.error, 
knows but little of the humen character, and shows 
that his: heart is as cold as his judgment is weak. 








Tus Lavincsrone’ Searcn ExPepiTion.—It is 
worthy of note that the whole of the party forming 
the late Livingstone search a enjoyed per- 
fect i ity from during four months’ 





travel; and it: was not until seven days after leaving 





the Zambesi, on the mé Te delta of which the 
party was encamped from Nov. 11th to Dec. Ath, 
that one man was seized.on board the Racoon with 
bilious remittent fever of a very severe character. 
The man, however, recovered. The expetition 
worked from sunrise to sunset, in boats or walk- 
ing, on two meals a day, at starting and halt- 
ing, except a light lunch at mid-day. A full dose of 
quinine at night was always taken. It would be 
well if medical officers abroad would more frequently 
take the opportunity of forwarding little scraps of 
useful information such as the above, having refer- 
ence to the medical and sanitary features of expedi- 
tions in which they may be engaged. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Ir is stated that paraffin has been Successfully used 
for the purpose of preserving fresco wall painting: 
Frescoes that were crumbling away became quit: 
solid when saturated in mineral turpentine, farther 
experiments in the application of which are being 
made. 

A GERMAN author states that the number of usefu! 
plants has risen to about 12,000, but that others wil! 
no doubt be discovered, as the researches yet made 
have been completed in only portions of the earth. 
Of these plants thereare 1,350 varieties of edible fruits, 
berries, and seeds, 108 cereals, 37 onions, 460 ve- 
getables and salads, 40 species of palms, 32 varie- 
ties of arrowroot, and 31, different kinds of sugars. 
Various drinks are obtained from 200 plants, and 
aromatics from 266. There:are 50 substitutes for 
coffee, and 129 for tea. Tannin is present in 140 
plants, caoutchouc in 96, gutta-percha in 7, resin anid 
balsamic gums in 387, wax in 10, and grease and 
essential oils in 330 ; 88 plants contain potash, soda, 
and iodine ; 650 contain dyes, 47 soap, 260 weaving 
fibres ; 44 fibres are usedin papermaking; 48 give rooi- 
ing materials, and 100.are employed for hurdles and 
copses. In building; 740 plants are used, and there 
are 615 known poisonous plants. One of the most 
gratifying developments is that out of 278 known 
natural families of plants, there are but 18 species for 
which no use has yet been discovered. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tosstne for choice of stations in the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race has always been considered « 
very unsatisfactory custom. A plan is suggested 
which would be far more preferable, even to tlic 
taking of the side in turn. It is suggested that tlie 
loser in the previous year should, on each occasion, 
have the choice of stations. 

Ir appears from recent researches made by Herzen, 
Pettenkofer and Voit, that in the case of a healthy 
man going’through a moderate amount of exercise, 
the quantity of carbonic acid evolved by his lungs is 
about the same as that of the oxygen he inhales. 
The greater part of oxygen inhalation takes place in 
the day, while the major portion of the carbonic acid 
is given off ‘at night. 

RAILWAYS IN Mexico.—According to late advices, 
a project for uniting Mexico with the Unitéd States 
by a system of railroads has been placed in the hands 
of a‘commission, who are to examine the plan and 
report to the Mexican Government on its feasibility. 
Companies are forming to develop, the gold mines 
which, have recently been discovered in Oajaca, and 
which are reported to be very rich: 

Av’the last ‘session of the Royal Dublin Society 
one of the members reported that his attempts to 
rear the Japanese silkworm in Ireland.had been com 
paratively successful, and from: the results obtained 
he was inclined to believe that the #pecies could be 
easily acclimatized, and that before many years a 
new and important branch ‘of industry would be 
opened ‘from this source. The great disadvantage 
that the foreign worm laboured under in that climate 
was that the worms were hatched before the oak 
trees leaved. ; 

Crrevs Horsts.—It has long been supposed that 
the spotted horses used in a circus area hereditary 
breed cultivated expressly for exhibition. This is « 
mistake. It is said, too, that performing horses are 
dyed-or painted. This is scarcely ever the case, 
though artistically-coloured steeds have been palied 
off upon the country folk, who have no faith in 
horses.of an ordinary hue. A circus proprietor, with 
money, can easily get horses of ail sorts, as he or his 
agent are always on the move, and have every op- 

nity to find what they want. However, tlie 
animals that they piek up, though they may be use- 
ful for ordinary purposes, have to undergo a long 
training before they can be iutrodaced to the public 
as'“prancing steeds,” or “fiery coursers of the 
desert.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


J. P.—Washington is 225 miles south-west of New York. 
s C. H.—Addreas, The Victoria Press, Farringdon Street, 

.C. 

B. W.C.—The recipe for brass will answer equally well 
for tin. 

A. T.—Napoleon III. was a special constable in England 
during the Chartist riots in 1848. 

As Evycrtsu Girei.—There are agencies of the kind in 
Gower Street, Bedford Square; Soho Square; and at the 
Soho Bazaar, Soho Square. 

A Srupsyt.—You must be apprenticed to 4 medical prac- 
titioner, who will put you in the right course as to walking 
the hospitals, passing Apothecaries' Hall, &s. 

8S. Moxa. —We can give no other remedy, probably you 
are deficient in area The book may be obtained by 
order of any bookseller; the price, we believe, is 1s. 

Portry.—Notwithstanding our desire to encourage all 
aspirants, we must respectfully ew the folowing: _ 
“ a it True,” “Love in a Cottage,” 

Marcu.—lIf introduced to a at ne lady, you would of 
course know her name; if not introduced, to ask her name, 
excepting under very peculiar circumstances, would be a 
breach of etiquette. 

Tue Harry Bor—1. Is also a very impatient boy. We 
answered his question in a very recent number of THE 
Lowpon Reaper. 2. The meaning of the word is “un- 
common.” 

J. M.—1. Your sister being deceased, her husband's chil- 
dren can claim, of course, under the will. It is iniquitous 
on your part to desire otherwise. 2. Handwriting too 
formal. 

Avexis—The Latin phrase Ut Queant Laris is the com- 
mencement of the hymn of St. John the Baptist, from which 
Guido is said to have taken the syllables, ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
for his system of solmisation. 

O. L.—Flirtation in a woman is equivalent to libertinism in 
aman. It is the manifestation ofthe same loose principles, 
pone yee by the usages of society from developing 

in a similar way. 

Oxnar.es.— Election Auditor is an officer appointed annually, 
whose duty it is to take and publish an account of all ex- 
penses incurred at elections. Any payment made in respect 
of an election, otherwise than through this official, is de- 
clared to be illegal. 

Annis.—To clarify sugar for sweetmeats, for each pound 
of sugar sllow 4 pint of water, and to every 3 lbs. add the 
white of an egg, mix when cold, boil a few minutes g.nd 
skim it; let it stand ten minutes, skim it again, and ‘wen 
strain. 





Joux Browyn.—You cannot entirely eradicate a scar; 
nothing but time and patience will effect this ; but by apply- 
ing a little cooling lotion occasionally (obtainable at a che- 
mist’s, saying what it is for), it might be rendered less ap- 
parent. 

W. H.—A liquid plate polish may be made with 1 Ib. of 
unslacked lime, 1 Ib. of alum, a pint of ye yey 1 pint of 
vinegar, and 2 quarta of beer grounds, boiled her; 
when required for use it must be warmed; it will then im- 
part a beautiful polish. 

R. Jacksoy.—No postmaster is bound to give change, or is 
authorized to demand change; and when money is paid at 
the Post Office, whether as change or otherwise, no question 
as to its right amount, goodness, or weight will be enter- 
tained after it has been removed from the counter. 

EmiLy.— Women have a much keener sense of the beauti- 
ful than men; they are by far the safer umpires in matters 
of propriety and grace; a mere school-girl will be thinking 
and writing about the beauty of birds and blessoms, while 
ber brother is robbing the nest, and destroying the flowers. 

C. C.—Mazurka is @ Polish national dance, in three-eight 
time, of a peculiar rhythmic construction, somewhat resem- 
Dling that of the Polacea. Mandolin is a Spanish musical 
instrument of the violin kind, the cordatura of which con- 
sists of four strings; it has frets like the guitar, amd is tuned 
in the same manner as the violin. 

Mar.—1. To reduce the redness of which you complain, 
‘wash your face in warm water, when dry, rub in gently a 
very smal) quantity of violet powder; on retiring to rest 
use some giycerine, which must. be alowed to dryio. 2. 
Haadwriting would be good with @ little more attention 
paid to the formation of the letters. 


M. Tuomas.—Some of the parables in the New Testament 
are supposed to be true histories. In the incidental cireum- 
stances of others, our Saviour evidently had regard to his- 
torical propriety; thus the scene of that moat-beautiful and 
instructive parable of the good Samaritan, is y appositely 
placed in that dangerous road which lay betwee Jerusalem 


and Jericho, vo road being more frequented than this, both 
on account of its leading to Perea®® and especially as the 
es were fixed at Jericho, 


stations of the prissts aud Levit 





as well as at Jerusalem, and thus it is BaD) v9 and 
a Levite are —_ as travelling this way. At this 
jen time, also, Judea in general was overrun by robbers, 
d the road between Jericho and Jerusalem, in which our 
Lora represents this robbery:‘to have been committed, was 
infested by banditti, ge Pc depredations it 

avoured, as it lay through @ dreary solitude. 

TrovsLesome.—1. We must decline to give the private — 
dresses of the noblemen and gentigmen you name. 2. 
can probably obtain a list of ir Dickens's works of Mecore. 
Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly. 3. As if spelt sewer-va- 
vance. 4. By letting them alone; most persons desire to 
cut their nails. 

Heven H.—The husband can without doubt obtain a divorce 
under the circumstances youname. The wife, if the case be 
as you state, has behaved most heartlessly, and can offer no 
effectual defence. od pen with whom she eloped and 
lived so long being dead, is certainly no reason that the in- 
jured husband should become reconciled to her. 

E. H. Davis.—1. To clean mahogany, wash in a little clean 
water, without soap, then rub dry with a clean soft cloth, 
afterwards with one dipped in ail, then again with another, 
till it is dry‘and polished. 2. Te clean brass, file it with a 

smooth file, then take some ae Fy mages tripoli, mixed 
with linseed oil, rub with this until ¢ » Peni. is obtained; 
this process will produce the brilliancy o! 

Jonyx Jorzs.—Your better course would be to have a clean 
shave, then you would have no more trouble. It is un- 
doubtedly very hard for a would-be ‘dandy to fail in obtain- 
ing answers as to the proper cut, fashion, &., of whiskers 
and mustachios; at the same time, we are not surprised 
that such frivolous questions should, from other editors, 
have received such, to you, unsatisfactory answers. 

Exus.—The “ "in the Roman army under the 
emperors, were young men armed with bows and arrows, 
who, together with the are were generally sent out 
to skirmish before the body; they constituted no part 
of the Velites, but st pecoveded them at the time when the 
Socii were admitted into Roman legions, for at that 
time the Velites were discontinued. 


LEAP YEAR. 


So Leap Year. is with us, that bright “child of promise,” 
And showering its blissfal endearments upon us; 


The ladies aglow with sweet ryt ee 

Can now use a privilege due to station. 
Old custom established the rule long ago, 

That in Leap Year, the lady proposed to her beau. 


And who would have courage when Beauty proposes 
To give a denial, or turn up their noses ? 


There is something ana quixotic and grand, 
To be thus called to book, and commanded to stand: 
While blushing for fear that her sait may miscarry, 
Some “love of a girl” asks a fellow to be utel 
Now match-making mat have ig to >. 
But to let the young damseis their Parposs paren: 
And I am sure the young gent will blush deep as the rose, 
When some beautiful girl her intentions disclose. 
All hail! ny, Leap Tenet. in then we rajelee-~ 
re 4 gins in me make an excellent choice— 
wife, to the end of their days, 
or Of this ola old saotieetion be layish in praise. W. 5S. 


or schools for the instruction of 
ve to this 





so fast by one of his hia 
he could restrain the utmost strength of a horse, and 
three warriors of great strength and valour. 

Acyes.—1. You cannot make glass that would be of any 
service on a small scale. If you refer to one of the cheap 
Oyclopadias, you will see that is an elaborate 
and delicate process, requiring in its man skill and 
experience; the mixing of what is iy called the 
“ metal” is an art of itself. 2. You can molt glass by means 
of a blowpipe over a gas jet. 3. Pro “ 

4. Handwriting very in _ nor will yeewaarors, you 
do not take a few lessons from a good master. 

J. Fuszy.—1l. A very good dentifrice ma: may be made by 
taking 1 Ib. of Armenian bole, 2 lbs. of prppees ss 3 oz. 


of fine cassia powder, then sift throug 2. 
To improve the hands, & little wae (which, can 
be bought at any chemist’s) them at night, and wear 


gloves in bed. 3. Any bookseller in your town will pro- 
eure for you the book you require. 4. You cannot have 
read the correspondent’s eae of Tue Lonpon Reaper with 
care, or you would have seen that it is not our practice to 
answer through the post. 

Ex1em.—In modern heraldry there are four kinds of 
helmets. The helmet of the sovereign is of venplutet gold, 
damasked, standing affrontée, and guarded with six bars; 
the helmets of princes'and ee are of silver, figured w ith 
gold, standing in fie; and having five bars ; those of 
baronets and te are of steel, ornamented with silver, 
standing affrontée, the vizor raised, and without bars; the 
helmets of esquires and private gentlemen are of polished 
steel, standing‘in profile, and the vizorclosed. The helmet 
is always placed upon the chief of the shield. 

Lavivia.—In Sweden, the first day of May, and Mid- 
oe are devoted to mirth and joy; on the former, 

fires, to announce the warmth about to succeed 

— severity of winter, are kindled in the fields, and around 

a the p oe eerie. to enjoy rh pant and banjsh 

he cares of dsummer-day till more calculated 

po inspire mirth nd sealers fon US preven previous evening the 

houses are ornamented with boughs, and the men 

and women dance until morning; hav: recrui their 

health by repose, they repair to church, and after imploring 

the protection of God, they again commence their amuse- 
ments. 

Youne Greenwoop.—To dye gray hair black, take 1 Ib. of 
slaked lime, 4 oz. of litharge, 4 oz. of a 2 oz. of white 
lead, mix into a thick paste with warm water; immediately on 
going to bed comb the hair well on to the top of the head; 
spply the paste while warm, completely embedding the hair, 
with a cotton cloth sufficiently large to cover the head, 
dipped stows warm water and wrang out, the head is to be 
enveloped, while the cloth is warm; then tie over this a 
large sulk handkerchief, or a piece of oiled silk. The object 








of thus envelo i head is to ie the paste warm, and 
at the same timé ; in two hours the hair will 
isuptioeti; onl taras it will be a good black; the 


ote wader can be easily removed by a brush; as soon as the 
is cleansed, apply some olive_oil, to give @ glossy ap- 
pearance. 






J. eer ~ teat ead ofa ters git occupy 
the space three red cubic 
tnebeos ¢ ry they pte w A ear a4, so minute that some 







anatomists have sta’ ras highas eens, 
in both lungs. Lieberkuhn estimated the amount of surf: 
on which the blood is _—s to the action of the air in in 
them, to be not less than fourteen hundred square 4] 
therefore whatever mechanical contrivance is so 
ps chest, as to shut out from the lungs a part of the air thoy 
of receiving, causes a degeneration of the blood, 
fesventes the liability to disease, and becomes the ground- 
work of premature decay and death. 
H, A. G. K.—1. Our fair parmanetions: having obeyed 
our instructions without avail, must now have patience and 
trust to nature. 2. In private parties a lady must not refuse 
the invitation of # eer y eels to dance, unless she be 
viously, engaged. Should there be an insuperable 
she must 6 altogether to dance in that set. At public 
the master of the ceremonies regulates the dancing ; 
e acts the part of host and hostess, and @ lady must on no 
eonsumh dean any one to whom she hag not been pre- 
viously introduced. Ball-room introductions cease with the 
occasion that called them-forth. 3. Pationce till the declara- 
tion comes, for come it-must. 


N&ELtyr, nineteen, and will have a little money when of age. 
A mechanic preferred. 

D. W.G., twenty-one, mediam height, and good ey 
Respondent must be respectable. 

Harry B., pe teens Span ea 6 in., dark hair and eyes, in 
business for himself, and of sober habits 
_ Lity, eighteen, looking, and eccomplished. Re- 
spondent must be tall and fair, with an income of 300/. 

Maria L., twenty-three, dark brown hair, hazel uh eves, and 
clear comp! jlexion. Respondent must be tall, dark, ‘and o 
weteithele of 

Buive-kred Martrz; nineteen, tall, a pretty brunette, brown 
hair, a graceful figure, and will have 200/. when of age; # 
clerk preferred. 

WIi.u1, twenty, 5 ft. 10 in., and good looking. Responiew 
hae ty be tall, have a little money, and must reside in Edin 
burg 


J. M. D., an engineer, and will have a salary of 20/. per 
month, to ‘commence next July. Respondent must be goo’ 
leoking, affectionate, and-have a little money. 

Emity, not quite the medium height, brown wavy hair,» 
lively aispeaiion and thoroughly domesticated. Responden 
ee be tall, and not too fair. andwriting good.) 

AMUEL, handsome, temperate, good prospects, and ver} 
ceapemeale connected. dent must be about sixteen, 
of a respectable family, pretty, and with about 501. a year. 

Biaxcuz, twenty, good looking, affectionate, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be aoe twenty-three, dark, tall, 
and steady; a tradesman’s son preferred. 

Bonsyy Kate, twenty-one, spothidl height, dark eyes and 
hair, very domesticated, fond of home, and good tempered, 
a no money. it must be steady, fond of home, 

affectionate. 

Wrirrrep and*O:. Nimgop. “ Winifred,” twenty-seven, 
5 ft. 8 in., good looking, dark complexion, whiskers, and an 
engineer, with a good salary. ‘“C. Nimrod,” twenty-three, 
5 -t sooo ae whiskers, good looking, and an engineer. 

G.and T. W. “ William G.,” twenty-four, me- 

‘ata height, fair, has 5001. a year, and ja a good tion. 
Respondent must be pretty, amiable, and not more six- 
teen; money no object. “T. W.,” twenty-one, medium 
height, dark, and handsome. Respondent must be between 
sixteen and nineteen, fair, blue eyes, temper, aud 
used to good society. , 

Communications RECEIVED: 

Harry Jack is responded to by—“M. G. L.,” tall, dark, 
hazel eyes, dark brown hair, a cheerful eh a affec- 
tionate, and thoroughly domesticated. (Handwriting too 
small ; constant and endeavouring to form the 
letters larger, no doubt produce én improvement) 

GarpyER by—“ Kate Smith,” thirty, fair, and blue eyes, 
with a love of reading and home. 

J. J. Beat by“ Louisa S.,”" twenty-seven, medium height, 
fair, brown hair, blue eyes, res le, and v fond of 
home—“S. Williams,” twenty-eight, medium height, o 
brunette, good tem affectionate, end has saved a little 
money—" L. Lee,” twenty-six, short, neither dark nor fair, 
and good tempered— “ Florett,” a a and @ gardener's 
daughter, fond of home and well connected ; 
and—“ Hannah Gleme,” bert” ea oo height, dark 
es and highly 

Rose by—“ W. L.,” medium eight, fair, has a moderate 
income, and is well ‘connected. 

Lizziz H. by—" Young Farmer,” who has 180/. perannum. 

Mavp L. by—“A. B.,” thirty-one, a clerk, good looking, 
and 200/. 4 ond ennum. 

Eva May by—" BR. W.," twenty-two, 5 ft. 9 in., dark, has a 
little ayy and nc very steady. (Handwriting requires more 
care.)—" A Wi er,"’ twenty-three, 5 ft. 74 in. dark, 
whiskers and eas: Me Ate Stanley,” twenty-llve, 
tall, gentlemanly, dark hair and whiskers, a moderate in- 

come, and not afraid of work; and—“ W. K.,” twenty, 
5 ft. 8 in., dark, good looking and respectable connexions. 








Part LVIIL, ror Marca, 1s now Reavy. Price 6d. 

*,* Now Ready, Vor. IX. of Tas Loxpon Reapsr. Price 
4s. “ed 

Also, the Trtiz and Inpex to Vou. 1X. Price Ons Pass. 





N.B.—Corresponpents must Apprrss. THEIR LETTERS 10 
tHe Epitor or “Tue Lonpon Reapek,” 334, Strand, W.C 

+4t We cannot undertake to.return Rejected Sieaeetaibite. 
As Nney are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retuin 
copies. 


London: Printed, sed, Published for the. Proprietor, at 35h 
Strand, by J. W.axsus. 











